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Norrie ll ce mor 


that The BRIDGE is now permanent 
has been made possible by you, its 
readers. We have reached the goal 
of 100,000 subscribers, and the fu- 
ture lies ahead, unlimited in its possi- 
bilities. We who edit The BRIDGE 
are counting on you more and more 
for future success. Without you we 
are doomed to failure, but with you 
we shall go constantly forward. If we 
all pull together, we shall see the day 
when our magazine will rank among 
the best and will become one of the 
most valuable assets to be found in 
the homes of its readers. You have 
given us your support; we have con- 
fidence in the future. The BRIDGE 


shall ''go upward and onward". 





The 


BRIDG 


A Monthly MAGAZINE Devoted to 
Improving the Lot of the Average of Us 


ROY F. BERGENGREN 


Editor 






IN THIS ISSUE 


Another credit union short story by 
Max Gelfound starts this issue off fol- 
lowed by one of those most interesting 
articles about the Colorado River re- 
gion by H. G. Franse. E. J. Zeilinger 
took his camera along on a vacation trip 
financed by his credit union, and the 
result is to be found on page six. 

John Dubb told you about the quality 
of clothes last month, and this month 
he takes us on a tour of the stores 
checking up a little on installment 
prices and credit. On page 13 you'll 
find a new department, The BRIDGE Book 
Shelf, instituted to help you get free 
pamphlets on practical and educational 
subjects. 

We welcome James W. Brown back to 
The BRIDGE with an article having to 
do with credit union policy as that cred- 
it union grows in size and importance, 
and J. D. Kelly writes to prove that 
the rural credit union can be just as 
successful as the urban group. 


NEXT MONTH 


We promised an article on the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 in this issue, 
but we just couldn’t seem to crowd it 
in so we'll hold it over until next month. 
March is the first month of spring, and 
spring is the time to take a trip South 
so we'll have an article on “Eighteen 
Hours in Cuba” by the weli-known Mas- 
sachusetts credit unionist Richard L. 
Courtenay. 

We may abolish the movie section and 
substitute a department having to do 
with building homes, architectural 
drawings, floor plans and sketches of 
houses which will be made available 
to BRIDGE readers. If we can make the 
proper connections, this department will 
be invaluable to those of you who are 
contemplating building. 
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A (Word from 


on 


Snow White 


HERE are those who glibly pro- 

phesy the end of our civilization. 
They point to many signs of our de- 
And they have some evi- 
dence to support their glum conclu- 
sions. True, nations are getting ready 
for another gigantic war. They point 
to trashy magazines, to theatrical 
productions which seem to prove that 
their producers have lost their last 
claims to decency. They point with 
foreboding to labor troubles every- 
where and a mounting national debt 
and to unemployment problems which 
seem to defy either analysis or solu- 
tion, 


cadence. 


“We are headed for the demonition 
bow-wows!"” That's the only conclu- 
sion some folks can draw from the 
state of affairs in which they find 
themselves. I wonder! Isn’t it a fact 
that occasionally—at very long in- 
tervals—the world rolls over in bed, 
so to speak. Extraordinary things 
happen; the cotton gin is invented- 
the locomotive and the steam boat 
evolve—other great new factors enter 
our modern life and everything has 
to be readjusted. 

Right now we are in process of re- 
organizing capitalism on the one hand 
to meet the certainty of increasing 
cooperative effort on the other; in the 
long run the competition between a 
reformed capitalism and a surging 








cooperative movement will inevitably 


work for the common good. We are 
beginning to change the objective of 
national life; ‘service’ national 
motivation is slowly, surely and pain- 
fully taking the place of ‘private pro- 
fit’, 

And already at Radio City four 
hundred thousand people have crowd- 
ed in to see Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs and it is estimated that 
the picture will play to over a million 
people in New York City alone before 
its release for general distribution. 
When I was in New York crowds were 
mobbing the theatre at every per- 
formance, waiting hours in many 
cases for one audience to empty the 
theater that another equally eager 
audience could crowd in. Hard boiled 
New York theatrical critics were hail- 
ing the performance as an event of 


as a 






all believing; it’s appeal is to every 
tine instinct—to everything that is 
pure and good in human nature. 
And, also while I was there, a de- 
cadent play started and the audience 
at the final dress rehearsal hissed and 
booed and made so much noise in dis- 
approval of the nasty lines that the 
actors were obliged to shout their 
lines to be heard. Decadent our 
times? J think not! True we are in 
process of great economic changes; 
the credit unions are a definite part 
of that picture. True we insult our 
own intelligence by preparing inter- 
nationally for another great war but 
—this may surprise you — we are 
going to have intelligence enough left 
to prevent the coming of that war just 
the same. True, there is too much 
license, there are too many things 
which are geared to man the monkey 





extraordinary national importance; and not to man the man; but four 


one critic wrote of it as “the hap- hundred thousand people can’t be 
piest thing which has happened wrong. They came to see Snow White; 
since the Armistice.” almost breathlessly they marvelled at 


Why? Snow White is a fairy story 
and we haven't changed a bit since we 
loved the fairy stories mother told us 
at bed time a half century ago. It is 
so presented that it has beauty past 


what they saw; they loved Snow 
White because she has come back to 
prove to us that in our hearts is a 
consciousness of the fundamental 
goodness of human nature. 
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“Roses red and violets blue, The BRIDGE extends its love to 

you! Remember Valentine’s day? The little lace valentine 

for a nickel at the corner store unless—perish the 

thought—you used one which you yourself had received last year, (hoping it 

wouldn’t be recognized) and the special one with the extra lovely verse (it cost 

all of a dime) on which you squandered most of your valentine money so that 

SHE would know just what you thought about her! And how you used to get 

even by sending a comic to teacher! 

February is the month of St. Valentine. The Romans used the word Feb- 

ruarius to describe this month as the word “februa” means the “festival of puri- 

fication” and on the 15th of this particular month the great feast of expiation and 
purification was held. And that wouldn’t be a bad idea today! 

St. Valentine was a Christian martyr of the third century. He does not seem 
to have been particularly prone to write tender love missives and my Webster's 
International—which “knows all and sees all”—is stumped; it doesn’t know how 
ihis dour old saint ever got mixed up with the business of being Cupid’s tender 
messenger. But he did. There was an ancient notion that birds begin to mate on 
this particular day and originally the word “valentine” meant “a sweetheart 
chosen on Valentine’s day” and then it came into general use to describe a St. 
Valentine’s missive. 

But this is a unique month over and above its significance as the time when 
the little God Cupid starts getting careless with his archery. It is the shortest 
month; it is the month which can’t seem to make up its mind as to how many 
days it requires. Above all it is the outstanding month in American biography as 
Washington and Lincoln were both born in February. 
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I" WAS PAY DAY at the Wektern Elec- 

tric plant—mumbled “thank yous” 
to the cashier and hurried ripping of 
envelopes as each man or woman re- 
ceived his weekly wage. Here and 
there a dejected figure who had 
found the always unwelcome slip of 
paper which terminated his services. 
There a man quickly slipping a dol- 
lar or two into a secret pocket—hold- 
ing out—for the weekly poker game. 
Here a smiling face greeted a slight 
increase for valued services—some 
with pencil and paper doing rapid 
bookkeeping to assure themselves of 
the correctness of the envelope con- 
tents. 

Hurried good-byes to fellow em- 
ployees as they rushed through the 
exits to catch street car trolleys and 
buses. 

Through it all, a lone figure stood 
in an obscure corner of the room—it 
was Harry Engel—junior electrician 
of the plant—32 years old and yet 


ji 


slightly graying at the temples—tall 
and yet slightly stooped as if in hesi- 
tant bow to something—handsome 
features and still a haggard expres- 
sion on his face. He glanced at the 
clock—5 :30—supper would be ready 
by now—they would be waiting for 
him—He felt his pocket once more 
where his pay envelope reposed un- 
opened—$40.00—not a bad salary 
and he had been promised a raise 
soon—soon—well, he couldn’t hesi- 
tate any longer—he was only pro- 
longing the agony—he noted that a 
crowd was around the exit—perhaps 
he could make it if he tried hard 
enough—he walked quickly to the 
door and mingled with the employees 
as they pushed and jostled their way 
out. 

He cast furtive glances about him 
—was he there?—perhaps he would 
not be there this time—but suddenly 
the very blood in his body seemed to 
grow cold and icy. 





“Hey — Buddy” — knife wounds 
couldn’t hurt as badly as the sound 
of this voice—‘‘wanna see you a min- 
ute.” 

The stooped and haggard appear- 
ance returned to Harry as he fol- 
lowed obediently. A deserted section 
in the rear of the building seemed to 
suit as a stopping point. “Listen 
Bruiser,” Harry’s voice sounded like 
the plaint of a child. 

“Never mind that listen stuff, bud- 
dy,” the Bruiser looked quickly 
around him, “The boss says the in- 
terest due is $17.00 this time and 
just for trying to get away, I’m fin- 
ing you an extra buck, see—now let’s 
have eighteen bucks right away.” 

“Gee, Bruiser,” Harry was beg- 
ging now, “I need some money to pay 
a doctor bill—please ask your boss 
if he can let me go this time—lI’ll 
make it up sure.” 

The Bruiser’s fist smashed against 
the pleading face—Harry tried to 
stem the flow of blood with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“No more stalling now,” the Bruis- 
er grasped his victim’s collar,. “Let’s 
have the dough—quick.” 

With tears in his eyes, 
counted out the money. 

“And now,” the Bruiser spat on 
his hands, “I’m gonna give you just 
a sample of what you'll get the next 
time you try to waste my valuable 
time.” 


” 


Harry 


7. * . 


Clara Engel was weeping bitterly. 
“Please don’t cry any more, dear,” 
Harry was pleading again, “the chil- 
dren might hear you—you must try 
to control yourself.” 

“The children might hear me,” 
Clara looked again at her husband’s 
bruised and battered face. “‘What if 
they do—look at yourself—the chil- 
dren should weep too to see you as 
you are—Oh, Harry, is there no way 


99 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The first expedition down 


the Colorado River without 


a mishap! This is the thrill- 
ing record held by the men 
who made this story possible 


Shooting Lapids 


for OLLENCE 


I “Old Man River” of the West, the 
treacherous Colorado, getting soft? 
If so, how come! 

In the sixty-nine years since Major 
Powell blazed his way by boat down 
the Colorado, only twelve expeditions 
have succeeded in navigating that 
rapids-infested stream. That is, 
there were but twelve until last Oc- 
tober when not one, but two expedi- 
tions were on the river at the same 
time, and both of them got through. 

Dr. lan Campbell and Dr. John H. 
Maxson of the California Institute 
of Technology, under the direction of 
that institution and in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, for the past four years have 
been studying the Archean rock for- 
mation, the oldest substance known to 
man, exposed in the inner-gorge of 
the Colorado in Grand Canyon. It is 
extremely difficult to reach the 
Archean stratum from points on the 
rims, and it was thought that the 
logical way was to come down the 
river by boat. 


4 





and THRILLS 


The sinister reputation of what 
has been termed “The world’s most 


” 


dangerous river,” did not deter Dr. 
Campbell and his associates. They 
were scientists and when a scientist 
wants information, he sets about get- 
ting it. If the data he wants happens 
to be in the stratosphere he hooks 
himself to a balloon and sails away to 
the upper layers of atmosphere to 
have a look around. Or if what he 
wants is at the bottom of a sea, he 
bottles himself in a Bathysphere and 
down he goes. 


Obstacles 


“The successful expeditions that 
have gone through the canyons in re- 
cent years have demonstrated that 
there are no serious hazards for well- 
equipped and well-managed expedi- 
tions,” is how Dr. Campbell casually 
disposed of the hazards in that tough 
old stream that has wrecked more ex- 
peditions than ever weathered its 
fury. So they substituted boats for 
balloons and diving gear and shoved 





off into the Colorado at Lee’s Ferry 
to complete their mission. 


The members of the expedition 
were Dr. Ian Campbell, in charge, 
and Dr. John H. Maxson, both of the 
California Institute of Technology, 
Dr. John Stark of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Robert Sharp of Harvard 
University. Frank Dodge, veteran 
Colorado river boatman of Lee’s Fer- 
ry was skipper of the boats, Owen 
Clark, Yuma, Arizona, second boat- 
man and cook, and Merril Spencer of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, third 
boatman. Edwin D. McKee, natural- 
ist of Grand Canyon National Park, 
the fifth scientist, joined the party 
at the old Bass trail, about half way 
of the journey. 


A lot has been said by members of 
expeditions that successfully navi- 
gated the Colorado, but little is 
known of the disasters that overtook 
others not so fortunate. Usually no 
survivors were left to tell the story. 


Some of the winners, jubilant over 
their success, wrote books about their 
experiences. You're entitled to blow 
your own horn if you made it your- 
self, and those daring adventurers 
who tackled a job with such long odds 
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© Far Left—Dr. Campbell, “Buzz’’ Holm- 
strum and Dr. Maxson Around the Table. 


@ Left—Dr. Campbell Looking Over Rock 


Formations 
@ Above—Portage at Lava Falls Rapids 


@ Right—Frank Dodge, Veteran of the 
Colorado, Pilots a Boat Through Badger 
Rapids 


© Lower Right— The Same Mr. Dodge 
Relaxes After a Tough Day 


against success certainly are entitled 
to tootle their horns. It’s their ex- 
perience that enabled later expedi- 
tions to avoid pitfalls that doomed 
other attempts. 

When Powell and his band set out 
down the river, they had no intima- 
tion of what to expect. Anything 
could happen “‘just around the bend.” 
It was thought then that the river 
flowed through tunnels under great 
buttes projecting out into the canyon, 
and that surely with such a great loss 
of altitude, waterfalls would be en- 
countered. But the one-armed Civil 
War veteran, seated in a chair built 
specially into his “flagship,” drove 
resolutely through. 


Experiments 


In the early attempts to navigate 
the stream, no extraordinary safety 
precautions were taken. The boats 
were entirely experimental, and it 
was necessary to carry supplies for 
the entire trip. There was no stop- 
ping at the “corner grocery” for a 
pound of cheese and a hunk of bolog- 
na. Those pioneering trips were made 
“in the raw.” 

The nightmare of Colorado river 
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expeditions is the fear of flood waters 
rushing down through narrow gorges 
and catching the boatmen unwarned 
and unprepared—a rise that may 
reach forty feet in a few hours. Kolb 
brothers, in a graphic account of 
their two river trips, tell of being 
caught in such a flood—how they 
battled throughout an entire night in 
a desperate effort to save their equip- 
ment, and, incidentally, their lives. 
They reported waves in the backwash 
of rapids at flood stage, reaching 
twenty feet in height. With the loss 
of equipment and provisions, your 
chances of getting out alive are about 
nil. If you escape the silt-laden waters 
of the river, starvation is almost in- 
evitable, 

In the Grand Canyon section of the 
Colorado, there are 245 treacherous 
rapids to be reckoned with. You 
either get through or else—there are 
no second trails. Only well-organized 
and well-equipped expeditions give 
the undertaking an element of safety. 
Rugged boats are needed to withstand 
the terrific pounding they receive 
when hurtling through narrow, rock- 
filled gorges at speeds sometimes 
reaching thirty miles an hour. 


(Continued on page 20) 











































H. G. Franse 


two 


weeks 
vacation, and the inclination to 


union, a Car, 


A CREDI1 
travel the combination which 
started my wife and me on a four 
thousand mile journey which was to 
include among its many highspots the 
South Dakota Badlands, the Black 
Hills, Yellowstone Park, Pike’s Peak 
and many other of the Nation’s scenic 
wonders. And one of the highest spots 


was 


was the excellence of the roads 
throughout the trip. At least it was 
rather surprising to me to find so 


many broad smooth-surfaced high- 
ways through the Yellowstone, and, 
in fact, nearly everywhere we went. 
If you have a car and just a little 
extra money in that savings account, 
there is no longer any excuse for you 
to be a stay-at-home. 

Whenever possible, we spent the 
night in a tourist camp, and we found 
them to be comfortable and cheap. 
However I would strongly advise any- 
one touring the South Dakota region 
to seek out a stopping place fairly 





@ Above — Nearing the Teton 
Mountains 


@ Left — Tower Falls, Yellow- 


stone Park. 


early in the evening as we drove until 
two in the morning when we failed 
to locate our night’s lodging early 
enough one evening. You'll find that 
it’s a long hitch between small towns. 

Through the South Dakota Bad- 
lands winds a fine smooth-surfaced 
road inviting the traveler to make use 
of it, and we, natives of the Iowa corn 
fields, were fascinated by the rugged 
formations. Friends have asked me 
the composition of these natural for- 
mations, and I must admit, I still do 
not know the answer, but they seemed 
to have been formed by many years of 
erosion of the alkali dirt, leaving 
spires and pinnacles and walls of 
rock-like substance made up of dif- 
ferent colored layers. 

Out of the Badlands, we entered 
the Gateway to the Black Hills, Rapid 
City. A modern town in every respect, 
Rapid City caters especially to those 
tourists about to enter the Black Hills 
district. Beyond the city, we stopped 
for a glimpse at one of the more im- 
pressive sights of the entire trip, the 
Rushmore National Memorial where 
likenesses of the immortal Washing- 
ton and Jefferson have been carved 
out of solid granite on the face of 
the mountain, On the day that we 
were there, the workmen’s drills were 
busily and nosily biting into the hard 
rock forming what will be the head 
of Abraham Lincoln to complete the 
memorial. 

Later on we viewed Needles Drive 
and Sylvan Lake, spots of rugged 
beauty. On sale at all of the filling 
stations are many varieties of min- 
erals and rock samples taken from 
the surrounding terrain and sold in 
great quantities to tourists. At the 
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western edge of the Black Hills in 
Wyoming is the well-known Devil’s 
Tower, a huge mass of rock, ap- 
parently of voleanic origin, rising 
abruptly over 800 feet in the air and 
made up of immense fluted columns. 

From this point, our trail led us 
westward over prairies, hills and the 
mountains of Wyoming, and often we 
drove for miles and miles without so 
much as glimpsing a house or habita- 
tion of any kind. Had it not been for 
the car and the highway, we might 
very well have been the first white 
people to have set foot in that par- 
ticular wilderness. However, we fi- 
ally reached the town of Cody, early 
home of the wildest of all Wild West- 
erners, Buffalo Bill. 


To Yellowstone 


Following the Shoshone River, we 
came upon the Shoshone Dam and 
drove along the shores of the arti- 
ficial lake formed by the dam. Thence 
through the Shoshone National For- 
est to the Rangers Station and Yel- 
lowstone Park, the wonderland of 
Nature where the very air has an icy 
breath scented with a mild odor of 
pine. 

Here we stayed at the Canyon 
Lodge just a stone’s throw from the 
lower falls of the Yellowstone River. 
Early in the morning we hiked it to 
Artist Point and gazed at the canyon 
falls breaking through the clouds of 
water vapor as the rising sun gradu- 
ally dispelled the early morning mist. 
The sight of this canyon alone, with 
its many shades of yellow and red on 
a background of green lodge pole 
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pines was sufficient in itself to war- 
rant our long trip. 

The bears are the beggars of the 
park. Slyly they watch for cars to 
come along the road, and as the vic- 
tim approaches, the bear calmly walks 
toward the car hoping for food. Often 
the bear is successful, though feeding 
them is prohibited by the Park au- 
thorities, for the bear is not always 
as gentle and friendly as he would 
have the tourist believe. A mother 
bear takes her babies along with her 
and lets them watch from the road- 
side while she teaches them the art 
of panhandling. The favorite pastime 
of these robbers at Old Faithful 
Lodge consists of marching up and 
down the little alleys systematically 
emptying each of the garbage cans. 
Several times we were awakened dur- 
ing the night by the loud sniffing of 
the bears at our door, and I ston here 
to advise anyone who stays in the 
-ark to keep the doors of the cabin 
closed tight as these very rude visit- 
ors will walk in without knocking 
if given half a chance especially when 





@ Left Top—Needles Drive in the Black 
Hills 


@ Right Top—Yellowstone Falls and River 
Gorge 


@ Bears Holding Up Traffic in Yellow- 


stone Park 


they get a good whiff of some invit- 
ing food for their always-hungry 
stomachs, 

Besides the ever-prominent bear, 
the Park boasts many varieties of 
animal life. Along the road there 
grazes a small herd of buffalo while 
in the nearby wood are elk and moose 
as well as beavers busily at work. 

With all due delight we watched 
Old Faithful which has been spout- 
ing its steamy feelings regularly for 
nobody knows how long. Particularly 
is this a beautiful picture by moon- 
light. It is impossible here to describe 
all of the geysers, hot springs and 
mud springs which opened our eyes 
so wide. In some places the ground is 

(Continued on page 17) 





ohn Dub 


MAKES A CASE sTUDY 


example. 


kor tl reason, John Dubb took a 
f the other day and hied 

n f to the lairs of the installment 
hing merchants, armed with a 
pencil, a ratch pad and an elemen- 
tary but sufficient knowledye of the 
science of usury. From a number ot 
n tores investigated he has se 


ected one as typical It is not an 
exagyerated cast other 
vhich the inquiring Mr 


stores into 
Dubb poked 
about the same, with 
All the 
same street 
ff a typical Eastern city; it may be 
would be 


lately the same anywhere 


5 nose vere 
minor individual variations 


tores were located on the 


else in the country 
The exterior of “Kampus Klothes 
k-Z Payments” impressive. The 


front of the building is plastered with 


neon signs, and back of the large, 
chromium framed plate glass win 
dows are numerous gent’s suits (only 
slightly less eye-catching than the 


and large, emphatic card 


board posters, announcing with ex 
clamation pointed enthusiasm that 
thi tore specialty is ““Easy Cred 
it’, al nat Is more it “No Extra 
Cost! 1 rie nterior of the store 1s 
somewhat less impressive, but makes 
ip for tl by being extremely in- 
structive. The entire rear of the large 
room is occupied by a busy, humming 
office, labelled “Credit Department”’ 
No less than five girls are busy with 
adding machines, account books, and 
hurry-up notes (it is near the first 


h There 


dividual with 


is also an in 
an efficient and slightly 


hard-boiled look, back of a window 
above which is lettered “Credit Mar 
iver’. The rest of the visible stati 

nsiat ‘ two salesme! In other 
vords far can be told, thre 
fourths of this store 


te then t es to tne ( llection ot 
the “ea payment 

It require i 1 cle of coaxing 
to get th ilesman ft he point of 
talking cash. You are fir informed 
that tl} price is the me cash o1 
credit idvertised, it costs no 
more to avail vourself of this mer- 
chant’s sublime trust in his patrons 
However, if vou per st, vou will be 
informed in low, confidential tone 
that ny how they alwavs aim to 
give the customer a break, thev might 
8 


and arrange a dis- 
count for cash. Now this suit here 

nice number, too—is usually 
thirty dollars, but this week only it’s 
$27.00, and for cash it could be had 


for $22.50. 


stretch a point 


and a 


Now that gives us some nice, solid 
figures, so we'll employ them. Our 
fiyuring won't be precise, but it 
doesn’t need to be; these gentry deal 
in such large, sweeping interest rates 
that a percentage point one way or 
the other will make little difference 
in the total effect. I am buying a 
suit worth not more than $22.50, pay- 
ing for it, over a period of twenty-six 
weeks, $27.00. In other words, | am 
borrowing $22.50 to be paid back in 
weekly installments over a period of 
exactly half a year, with an additional 
$4.50 as interest. At first blush this 
appears to be 20°, a figure suffi- 
ciently high. But wait; we must not 
forget that the loan is only for a per- 
iod of six months—which automatic- 
ally doubles the size of the yearly 
interest rate. We now have a carry 
, and we're 
As you reduce the amount 
principal every week, so that 


ing charge of 40° 
through, 


ot the 


not vet 


the average amount owing over the 
period is approximatels 
find that the true rate is 
something like 80 a figure whicl 
explains how it is that so large and 
well staffed a credit department can 
be profitably maintained. 

As a matter of fact, this figure 
would be much higher were we will- 
ing to desert our solid mathematical 
base and speculate on the actual value 
of the suit in question. It is probable 
that a strictly cash store could retail 
it profitably at a price ranging be- 
tween sixteen and twenty dollars. Cal- 
this line, it can be 
seen that the rate could easily—and 
without the knowledge of the custom 
er, who 


six month 
$11.25, we 


culating along 


tends to think that if he pays 
dollars for a suit it 
a twenty-seven dollar suit 
heights comparable with 
those of the good old unregulated loan 
But allowing that the 
suit really is worth $22.50, the charge 
several times that which the 
union would make for the same 
amount and the same length of time 

and the installment merchant re 
turns no dividend. 

The installment man is not 
sarily a cold blooded shark. 


wentyv-seven 
must be 


as end to 


neces 
Numer 





WARREN BISHOP, Jr. 


ous excuses can be adduced to explain 
the size of his carrying charge. His 
collections are uncertain, and he can- 
not repossess a suit from a customer 
who has fallen behind in his pay- 
ments. But if it is humanly or in- 
humanly possible to collect whatever 
amount is owing, he can be relied 
upon to do it. His collectors are of 
the bloodhound breed, and should all 
else fail he can usually fall back on 
a garnishment (see the BRIDGE for 
September, 1937). But one definite 
deduction drawn from this 
little case study, quite aside from the 
ethics of the trade; it is better busi- 
ness for you, who belong to a credit 
union, to use that credit union the 
next time you buy a suit than to help 
pay the costs of what is at best an 
inefficient and wasteful form of dis- 
tribution. 


can be 
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Make Use of It 


you had made a great deal 


S' PPOSI 


of sacrifice in 
automobile. You also 
garage. You put the automobile in 
the garage. You buy a fine lock for 
it and put the lock on the garage. 
You lock up the garage. You throw 
the key away and you never use the 
automobile. Foolish—what? Or sup- 
make a rule that you will 
enly use the automobile on holidays 
and that you will never drive it be- 
yond the confines of your town! Fool- 
ish again—what? Why did vou buy 
the automobile? Jn order to use it 
for business and for pleasure, when- 
ever and wherever you could use it 
profitably either for business or for 
travel and entertainment. You can 
not realize any dividends in enjoy- 
ment and service from the automobile 
if you keep it locked in the garage. 
It will gradually deteriorate and 
eventually it will itself by 
the rot incidental to non-use. 

How about your credit union? You 


order to own an 


have built a 


pose you 


dest roy 
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] , 
cr f t j ' ,}/ ‘ 
elong » it. Being a cooperative so- 


; 


ciety you, along with the other mem- 
hers, own it. It exists solely for your 
service. What use are you making of 
it? Perhaps you can better answer 
that question if you give thought for 
a minute or two to the use to which 
you can put your credit union. When 
you were a boy—did you own a boy 
knife? I did and | 
cinated by the many things which 
could be done with it. Mine even had 
a device for taking stones out of a 
horse’s hoof, certainly a humane boy- 
scoutish thing to do and I watched 
eagerly for a chance to perform this 
meritorious service with my fine knife 
although | 


horses! 


was fas- 


scout 


was somewhat scared of 

How many blades has this credit 
inion knife? To begin with the credit 
inion is a plan whereby vou can save 


some very real money. Most of us 
CO 0) ,save money by acqu ring the 
hahit of arindgan regula? TT ekly 


tally ; 


A credit 


savings oft 


union is glad to 
{re your weekly 


five cents. If you can save fifty cents 


a week—the larger sum is welcome— 
or a dollar or two or ten dollars a 
week. But we are most interested in 
the lowly two-bits, twenty-five cents 
each and every week and savings per- 
sisted in so that eventually you will 
have an appreciable total in the cred- 
it union. A young lady told me the 
other day of the four thousand dol 
lars in savings which she had accum- 
ulated in her credit union during the 
eighteen years she had been a mem- 
her of it. During this period she had 
had only an average job but she had 
early learned how to use the savings 
side of the credit union and she had 
real money at her command as a re- 
sult of long persistent saving. The 
first use of the credit union is to 
create witli) yourself the will to get 
ahead and we are going to help that 
also a bit later with a very substan 
tial plan of life insurance 

Now the credit 
union 


side of the credit 
is also a thrift 
pose you were paying a legal 42 per 
cent for credit and the credit union 
took up the loan for you (we have 
thousands of such cases) at the cred- 
it union rate. You are saving 30 per 
cent on the transaction. Suppose you 
can save $16.80 on a washing ma- 
chine (and in like proportion on other 
purchases) by paying cash? Did you 
ever stop to think how highly desir- 
able it is when you are going to buy 
something to find out the cash price 
and to compare the cash price with 
the credit price and the credit union 
interest charge with the installment 
price carring charge? If it w 
in your favor 
this credit union 
you and exists for your service when 


agency. Sup 


rks out 
isn't it better to use 


which belonyvs to 


ever you are in the market for any 
thing? There is no execu 


j 


credit u member buying anuthing 
On time 

And do you buy rignt Do you 
know when you are getting a good 


trade as distinguished from a 
trade? The credit committee of your 
credit union exists to help you with 
The BRIDGE will help 
vou with any practical problem you 
send in and we have 
buying knowledge you need 


poor 
I 


such problems. 


And do you know about loan pro- 
tection insurance and what it means 
to the credit union borrower? And 
do you read the BRIDGE for the real 
sound advice there is in it? And do 
vou go to chapter meetings to learn 
how to make a more 
of your credit 

Your credit union is 
loan company—more than a bank, It 
is true Americanism applied to the 
management and use of mon 
exists for your service. Get fully ac- 
quainted with it. 


intelligent use 
union? 


than a 


more 








What About Ki? 


Readers are invited to Submit Questions on any Credit 
Union Problems and also to give us your frank reaction on 
the answers, whether you agree or disagree with the Editor. 











From California 
Subject: Privileges of Membership 
FIRST QUESTION: Our charter reads 
that the scope of membership extends 
tou the “members of the immediate 
families” of the employees in our or- 
ganization. I would like to be advised 
the status these members of 
the families hold in the credit union. 
1) Can they borrow on the same 
the member? (2) 
co-sign on a note signed 
natural ; the 


as to 


basis as 


Can they 


natural 
by a member? (3) In 
case of minors in the family, how is 
the account carried, in the name of 
the child, or must the parent be des- 
ignated as a Trustee? (4) In our or- 
there some 
where a husband and wife are both 
independent members, having an in- 
depe ndent share account, could either 


yanization ure cases 


one endorse a note for the other as 
ecurity for a loan in excess of $50? 

ANSWER. (1) Yes, once an individual 
has been elected to membership in a 
redit union he entitled legally to all 
he privileges of membership. Loans of 

irse are made subject to the consider- 
ation that the borrowers are capable to 
repa } loans from their own indi- 
vidual income, therefore, as a practical 
matter oan hould not be made to 


family unless those in- 
i individual incomes. (2) 
Yes, provided the member of the imme- 


diate family has an individual income 


members of the 


vidual hay 
dual nave 


eparat from that of the borrower. 
(3) The account usually carried in 
he name of the child as a member. Us- 
lally in a case of thi kind no trustee- 
hij necessary. (4) In case a hus- 
band and wife each have a separate 


hare account a loan might be made to 
ther, provided the ndividual had a 
eparate ncome, otherwise the loan 
hould not exceed the amount of money 
o | t in the share account. If the 


wife and husband have a 
on each ¢ 


eparate in- 
ould borrow and each could 
. ’ 


rse a note for the other. If the 
} house and has no sepa 

rate ! n he could not be ermitted 
! \ ut the gnature of some per 
is an income. In case the hus- 

} hborr t fo’ yy 
nat i o-mal f much 
‘ i ? if 


From Connecticut 


Subject: Powers of Credit Committee 

SECOND QUESTION i) Our credit 
committee consists of! five members. 
10 


If all members are present at a meet- 
ing, is it not only necessary for three 
to sign in order to pass an application 
fora loan? (b) If four or less mem- 
bers are present at a meeting isn’t it 
necessary for ALL members to sign 
in order to pass an application for a 
loan? (c) If only one member is 
present, isn’t his signature sufficient 
to pass an applicati n for a loan. (d) 
Our factory consists of six floors, and 
we have a director on each floor who 
acts as a collection agent one day a 
week. The maximum for all floors for 
any one week has been about $1,300, 
and the maximum for any collector 
is $300. We were told by the exam- 
that each of these collectors 
should be bonded and we agree. How- 
ever, we do not wish to take out a 
$1,000 bond for each at a cost of $18 
in view of the fact that $300 is the 
one will handle. Is it pos- 
sible to cover all on one $1,500 bond 
at a cost of $3 per thousand, or a total 


it $4.50”? 


iner 


most an\ 


cost of abo 


ANSWER. That section of the Federal 
credit union by-laws pertaining to the 
credit committee states in parts as fol- 
lows: “No loans shall be made unless 
approved by a majority of the entire 
committee and by all of the me mbers of 
the committee who are present at the 
mee ting at which the application is con- 
sidered.” If all the members of your 
credit committee are present at a meet- 
ing at which a loan application is con- 
sidered they all five must vote favora- 
bly before the loan can be made. (b) 
You will note from the above that any 
members of the committee present at 
the meeting of the committee must act 
favorably or the loan may not be made. 
No action can be taken without a quor- 
um. If a quorum is present the absent 
members need not be consulted. (c) A 
majority of the committee must be 
present in order to act upon any appli- 
cation. (d) The minimum cost of bond- 
ing an individual is $3 per year per 
thousand: these collectors 
are to be bonded it must be for at least 
one thousand dollat 


therefore if 
each at a cost of 
$300 is the 
amount which any one col 


S1T8.00 Simply because 


ector may 
ave on hand at one time would not 
preclude the possibility of stealing a 


arger amount of money from the credit 


union over a long period of time. For 
example; let us suppose I was one of 
the collectors and that each pay day I 
held out $50.00 and destroyed the cash 


vouchers 
(Over 


receipt representing this 
a period of time I might 


thousands of dollars be- 


$50.00. 


; 


teal several 


By TOM DOIG 


fore an examination of the individual 
pass books would reveal the theft 


From Texas 
Subject: Insurance Requirements 
on Chattels 

THIRD QUESTION: What should be 
the minimum items of coverage a 
credit union should require in an 
automobile insurance policy where 
the only security the credit union has 
is a chattel mortgage on the auto- 
mobile? 

ANSWER. The minimum requirement, 
in my estimation, is an adequate fire, 
theft and tornado policy. However, in 
many cases today the finance companies 
and also credit unions are requiring the 
borrower to also take a fifty-dollar-de- 
ductible collision policy which would 
protect the credit union and the car 
owner in case of damage to the automo- 
bile in excess of fifty dollars through 
collision. Certainly it is the business of 
the credit union to know that the auto- 
mobile on which it has a chattel mort- 
gage is amply covered by fire and theft 
insurance by a stock company. 


From Missouri 

Subject: Powers of the Credit Committee 

FOURTH QUESTION: We have been 
unable to reach an understanding 
with our Credit Committee in regard 
to the duties and the responsibilities 
of the Credit Committee. We would 
appreciate it if you would enlighten 
us on this matter. I quote you a por- 
tion of a note received from our 
Credit Committee some time ago: 
“We approve the attached loans and 
the credit of the parties applying for 
the loans. It is our understanding 
that all loans large or small should 
be reported to the Board of Directors 
as a Whole and they to approve or dis- 
approve of same.” 

ANSWER. It is the duty of the Credit 
Committee to act on applications for 


loans. The Missouri Credit Union 
League Law provides as follows: “The 
credit committee shall approve every 


loan or advance made by the credit un- 
ion to members. Every application for 
a loan shall be in writing, on a form 
prepared by the board of directors, and 
shall state the purpose for which the 
loan is desired and the security, if any, 
offered. * * * No loan shall be made un- 
less it has received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the members of the commit- 
tee present when the loan was consid- 
ered, which number shall constitute at 
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least a majority of the committee, nor 
if any member of the committee shall 
disapprove thereof. An applicant for 
a loan may appeal to the Board of Di- 
rectors from the decision of the credit 
committee, * * *.” 


From Oregon 

Subject: Loan Protection Insurance 

FIFTH QUESTION: In my credit un- 
ion are two sisters. Both members. 
Their father died recently and it was 
necessary for them to borrow the 
money to pay the expense of burial 
and funeral service. They signed a 
note jointly, each sharing an equal 
part of the obligation. The question 
is, should either party to this ar- 
rangement die, what view would be 
taken by the Cuna Mutual? Would 
the Cuna Mutual assume half the ob- 
ligation, all of it, or none? 


ANSWER. This loan must appear on 
the credit union ledger card of one of 
the sisters. If the credit union is carry- 
ing the AA policy of the CUNA Mutual 
Society and insuring all loans and the 
sister on whose ledger card the loan ap- 
pears should die then the CUNA Mu- 
tual Society would pay the balance ot 
the loan. If the other sister died the 
CUNA Mutual Society would assume 
no responsibility. The CUNA Mutual 
Society insures only one life on each 
ioan. 


From Idaho 
Subject: Failure to Make Share Payments 


SIXTH QUESTION. It is our un- 
derstanding that if a member fails 
to make a payment on shares every 
month he is not in good standing, 
and may not borrow from the credit 
union. What action is necessary for 
such a member to regain his good 
standing? 

ANSWER. It is true that when a mem- 
ber subscribes for one share and ceases 
to make payments on this share he is 
no longer a member in good standing. 
When he subscribed for the share he 
obligated himself in the amount of $5 
and by his failure to make regular pay- 
ments, he has not kept up his original 
promise. 

In the case such a member is desirous 
of a loan, that member should be re- 
quired to pay for at least one full share 
of stock. If he is unable to do this in 
an outright payment of cash, the ad- 
ditional amount necessary should be 
added to the face of the loan. 

It is common practice among credit 
unions when a member applies for a 
loan that the credit committee demand 
of this member a payment on his shares 
when a payment on the loan is bein 
made. This is sort of a compulsory sav- 
ings plan, but in the long run, will 
greatly benefit the borrowing member in 
additional savings which he would ac- 
cumulate. 


From Arkansas 
Subject: Treasurers Salary 
SEVENTH QUESTION. Our credit 
union has 90 members and total as- 
sets of $11,000. All this money is 
out on loans at 1°) per month. Should 
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we pay our treasurer a salary and if 
so, how much? 


ANSWER. When a credit union pays 
its first dividend it should arrange to, 
in some manner, compensate the treas- 
urer for the work which he does. Too 
many of our credit unions are asking 
their treasurers to serve without com- 
pensation of any kind. I would suggest 
that in this particular case, the treas- 





Question of the Month 
Subject: Loan Interest Rate 
QUESTION: We have a system 
of interest whereby persons 
making loans of over five hun- | 
dred dollars pay one-half of one | 
per cent per month until the 
balance is down to three hun- 
dred dollars, when they pay the 
usual one per cent per month. 
All loans of less than five hun- 
dred dollars are made at the 
regular rate of one per cent per 
| month. Almost everyone of 
| course has wanted to get in the 
six per cent class until at the 
present time more than three 
fourths of our capital is out at 
the rate of one-half of one per 
cent per month. Is this method 
of charging interest proper? 


ANSWER. The only argument I 
have ever heard advanced in fav- 
or of a graduated scale of inter- 
est is that such a scale would put 
idle money to work and thus in- 
crease the earnings of the credit 


union. The question set forth 
above demonstrates that a gradu- 
ated scale of interest does not 


necessarily increase the earnings 
of the credit union. The amount 
outstanding on loans has been 
doubled but the income of the 
credit union has not been _ in- 
creased. Credit union funds have 
been safe because they are loaned 
in small amounts to large num- 
bers of people. Large loans (ac- 
cording to credit union history) 
are not as small ones. 
There is absolutely no reasona- 
ble argument in favor of a lower 
rate of interest on larger loans. 
All members of a credit union are 
equal. All should be treated alike. 
There should be but one rate of 
interest on personal loans and 
one percent per month on unpaid 
balances is a fair rate. 


safe as 











urer receive a salary of $10.00 a month. 
I belong to a credit union which has 
80 members and approximately $8.000 
This credit union carries the 
AA policy of loan protection insurance 
on each loan, subscribes for the BRIDGE 
for all of its members, pays its treas- 
urer a salary of $10 a month and still 
has sufficient funds to take care of the 
necessary transfer to the reserve fund 
at the of each year and pay a 
dividend of 5% to its share holders. In 
compensating the treasurer, however, 
the credit union should be careful in 
all respects to comply with its by-laws. 


of assets. 


] 
CiOose 


Under the Federal law and under cer- 
tain state acts, the salary of the treas- 
urer must be fixed by the members at 
an annual meeting. In many other 
states it is impossible for the Board of 
Directors to fix the amount of compensa- 
tion which the treasurer would receive 
Whichever group fixes this compensa- 
tion should bear in mind that the credit 
union is a cooperative society belonging 
to the members and the compensatie: 
of the treasurer should be fixed in the 
nature of a flat salary. He should not, 
under any circumstances, be paid a 
commission on business transacted or a 
division of earnings. This would make 
of the credit union his own private 
business and would eventually be detri- 
mental to the well being of the organ- 
ization. The motive of the credit union 
is service. In this manner we differ 
from other financial institutions. The 
moment we begin paying our treasurers 
on a commission or percentage basis we 
change the motive of our organization 
to a profit motive. A _ profit motive 
would eventually destroy the credit 
union. 


From New York 
Subject: Dividends 


EIGHTH QUESTION. Our credit un- 
ion is eighteen months old and has 
not as yet paid a dividend. We are 
in a position to pay a dividend at the 
close of the year and would like to 
have your suggestion. 

ANSWER. I would suggest that you 
pay a dividend of 5%. It is unwise for 
any credit union to ever pay a dividend 
in excess of 6% and those credit unions 
operating under the federal law are 
prohibited from paying a dividend in 
excess of 6%. 5% is even better. We 
should remember that just now many 
banks are not paying any interest on 
money at all and very few are paying 
more than 142% or 2% on savings ac- 
counts. Money on deposit in the credit 
union is just as safe as money in any 
bank and also just as liquid. When a 
credit union member receives a 5% 
dividend he is receiving anywhere from 
two to five hundred per cent more than 
he would receive from a bank. It seems 
to me that this is an adequate return 
to the saver. 


From Missouri 
Subject: Expense in 
Meetings 
NINTH QUESTION. Should our cred- 
it union pay expenses incurred by our 
delegates in attending state league 
meetings ? 


Attending Central 


ANSWER. Yes, it is entirely proper for 
a credit union to pay the expenses in- 
curred by its delegates in attending 
state or national meetings. Attendance 
at such meetings will help the treasurer 
particularly in rendering better 
vices to the members of the credit union. 
The credit union movement is educa- 
tional and much benefit can be derived 
through attending these central meet- 
ings. The treasurer and other officers 
of the credit union are very rarely com- 
pensated for their services and the cred- 
it union should be willing to pay their 
expenses to attend meetings at which 
they will have an opnortunity to ex- 
change ideas with other credit union 
treasurers and to learn of the ultimate 
objective of the credit union movement. 


ser- 
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DOLLARS Ayal hye 


About Buying Things 
W' LIVE in an extraordinary age 


and it has all come about because 
of the substitution of machine labor 
for man labor. In the days of our 
forefathers there was no mass con- 
sumption of goods in the present 
sense of the term because most man- 
ifactured products were hand tooled; 
our forefathers made most of the 
furniture they used and when crafts- 
men produced by hand labor beauti 
ful articles for sale the possible mar 
ket for these articles was limited to 
the relatively few well-to-do people 
then were in the market for 
things. It scarcity. 
The average standard of living was 


who 
Was an aye ol 
low; whether people were happier or 
not in that day is not the question 
before us but their 
living was governed by 
of the to produce 
goods All that has changed 
rapid de velopment of power 
and the 


macninery 


immediately 
standard ot 
the capacity time 
The 
control 
perfection of 


more rapid 


has brought about a na- 
mai capacity to produce goods SO 
knew 
there 
be such standards of living as 


rrea hat today, if we only 


how to distribute the goods, 


he world has never previously exper 
] 
i 


ences an age of plenty indeed 


Prosperity 


And, the 
matter 1s, 1t 1S 


resting fact of the 
essential to the pros- 
perity of the masses of the people, 
that there be a broad, continuous flow 
market 


absorbing them. 


of these goods into a mass 


; 


which 1s capable Oo! 


Suppose, for example, that the masses 
of the people decided unanimously 
that they would not buy any more 


automobiles or refrigerators or rad- 


ios or furniture and that we would 
all go on a b living’ Strike ar d reduce 
our purchases to the mere necessities 
( life! What would happen auto 
matically? There would be such a 


shut down of the major industries 


that the masses of the people would 
have no employment at all and no 
purchasing power even for necessi- 
ties. The breakdown of the automo 
12 








tive industry, for example, would des- 
troy the oil industry and the tire in- 
dustry and the rubber industry and 


innumerable allied industries. It is 
essential, if you and | are to have 
obs, that the product of American 
industry find a market. It is because 
of that fact that you and I have so 
much at stake in our national export 
business, for example, and therefore 
in the sort of international relation- 
ships which inter- 


make the freest 


change of trade possible. 

And much more are we interested 
in our own capacity to consume what 
American industry produces. If we 
all stopped buying things we would 
quickly ourselves out of jobs 
and there is no thrift in any program 
which so results. By the same token 
anything in our economic life which 
destroys purchasing power adversely 
affects your job and mine. 

Usurious money lending is there- 
fore a very personal concern of both 
of us! Assume, for example, a money 
lending business of $350,000,000 at 
412%. That least $100,- 
000,000 of purchasing power — the 


Save 


destrovs at 


difference between this unfair and 
the normal rate on that much busi- 
ness. Now $100,000,000 will buy a 
great many pairs of stockings and 
shoes and entertainment and much 
food and furniture and some auto- 


mobiles and refrigerators and other 


things which America produces. The 
destruction of so much purchasing 
power is a matter of national con- 
cern—both for the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

And so with wasteful installment 
contracts. There can be no perma- 
nent prosperity based on over-extend- 
ing credit and charging too much for 
it. For an immediate market the 
future market is destroyed because 
the long installment process decreases 
purchasing power for the period of 
the contract. When a dollar is saved 
by cash instead of installment pur- 
chasing, a dollar of new purchasing 
power is created. 

Also a more enlightened industrial 
leadership will eventually find that 
higher wages makes more purchas- 
ing power; that shorter hours means 
the employment of more people and 
greater purchasing power. Shorter 
hours also will give the worker time 
to enjoy what he purchases and the 
more he enjoys what he purchases 
the more things he will need to pur- 
chase. 


Get Together 


What really is most necessary in 
our economic life is for the worker 
and the manufacturer—the consumer 
and the producer—to get acquainted 
and to find how like the Siamese 
twins they are—how completely de- 
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pendent one is on the other. When 
the manufacturer wakes up to what 
destroys purchasing power he wil! 
work as earnestly against usurious 
money lending as does the credit un- 
ion; he will become as earnest an ad- 
vocate of cash trading on the fairest 
terms—as we are within the credit 
union membership. He will learn 
sometime (would that the process of 
his awakening could be hurried a 
bit) that the more goods he produces, 
the lower price at which he can mar- 
ket them and then the more goods he 
will market. Ford discovered that to 
sell a million automobiles at a price 
within average consumption made 
more money for Ford than could be 
made by selling a few automobiles to 
a very limited market. If I make $10 
on each of a hundred units the total 
is $1,000 and that is more real money 
than a profit of $100 on each of five 
units. 

The manufacturer who pays low 
wages destroys purchasing power; 
the sale of goods distributed by a 
wasteful installment system destroy 
purchasing power; usurious money 
lending destroys purchasing power; 
and the destruction of purchasing 
power is fatal to the best interests 
of both halves of the Siamese twins— 
the labor side and the capital side. 


So—as noted elsewhere in this is- 
sue —do something practical about 
this most personal and pressing of 
all economic problems by using your 
credit union. Command cash mar- 
kets; do your bit to destroy usurious 
money lending. A constantly expand- 
ing distribution of the goods and 
services which America can now pro- 
duce so abundant.y; that is the basis 
of any true prosperity. 








An Apology 


In the November, 1937, issue 
of The BRIDGE, we printed an 
article entitled “‘How Close to 
the Edge” and gave as its au- 
thor Warren Bishop, Jr. This 
was not an error on the part of 
Mr. Bishop as on his original 
copy the by-line read ‘“Con- 
densed from a study by Joseph 
Adams”. Responsibility for the 
error is taken by the editorial 
staff of The BRIDGE and apolo- 
gies are due to Mr. Joseph 
Adams of Washington, D. C. 
The article in question was con- 
densed from a report on income 
and expenditures submitted to 
your Editor last spring. 
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BRIDGE BOOKLET SHELF 


A SERVICE DEPARTMENT FOR 
INQUIRING READERS 


The booklets listed here are available free of charge. 
for their utility and educational value . . 
examination, after determining that it is descriptive material which will 
bring informative helpfulness to CUNA homes. 
listed should be made by writing the Service Editor, The Briwce, Raiffei- 


They are selected 
. each is listed after a careful 


Requests for booklets 








(1) “BABY’S VEGETABLES AND CEREALS, 
WITH NOTES ON MEALTIME PSYCHOL- 
oGY’’—Laying the foundation of good 
food habits and insuring mealtime 
happiness for the whole family, by 
Lillian B. Storms, Ph. D. 


} “A FOUNDATION OF STRENGTH FOR 
THE FUTURE” — Helpful instructions 
on bringing up healthy babies and 
children. An understanding explana- 
tion of the value of Vitamin D foods, 
published by the University of Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation. 


1 “How To DOUBLE THE LIFE OF 
YouR CAR—AND LENGTHEN YOUR 
OWN LIFE!’”’—60 pages and 115 
sketches telling about everything 
there is to know on correct driving 
and care. It is a fine booklet for any 
automobile driver and presents many 
facts on safety in driving that should 
be practiced by every automobile 
owner. Published by the Perfect 
Circle Company. 


] “THE ART OF SUCCESSFUL BAK- 
ING’’—an illustrated lesson sheet de- 
signed for either Mother with years 
of experience—or the daughter just 
learning. “The Story of Flour” is 
most constructive, has much in it of 
educational value for the housewife. 
Both booklets are prepared by the 
Home Economics Division of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills. 


-. “Facts ABOUT SHRINKAGE” and a 
“MANUAL OF SANFORIZED-SHRUNK” 
are booklets prepared to supply a 
clear understanding of the benefits of 
Sanforized-Shrunk products and the 


protection offered in the term “San- 
forized-Shrunk” whether it be in 
dress material, Brother’s shirt or 
Dad’s overalls. This material is a 
complete study of the cause and con- 
trol of shrinkage. 


O “SEWING WITH COTTON BaGs’’—a 
fascinating study showing 51 differ- 
ent things to make from cotton bag 
material. This is a “how-to-do-it” 
book, complete with pictures and des- 
scriptions for every step necessary to 
convert cotton bags (available in 
every home) into useful articles for 
the home. 


O “How To MAKE THE MostT OUT OF 
LIFE’’—a compilation of Emily Post's 
broadcasts on the subjects of per- 
sonality, good taste and the art of 
living. 34 pages of valuable material, 
reprints of broadcasts on subjects 
pertinent to everyday life. 


O “HOUSEWIFE’S ALMANAC” — This 
is a stream-lined model of the old 
fashioned almanac which should be 
in every home. It also contains a fine 
collection of delightful recipes which 
should be available to everyone plan- 
ning meals that keep the family 
healthy and happy. 


0 “MAGIC ENTREES TO MAKE WITH 
CANNED SALMON” —an exceptional 
collection of easily prepared recipes 
that are easy on the pocketbook and 
add much to the family’s good health. 
Color illustrations offer numerous 
suggestions for appropriately serv- 
ing interesting dishes—a most help- 
ful booklet prepared by the Canned 
Salmon Industry. 


Should you not wish to destroy this page in your magazine by checking 
the booklets desired, detaching the page, and mailing it to the Service Editor, 
you may make your request in either letter form or on a penny postal by 
listing the desired booklets. Make sure that the name and address is clear... 


mail to Service Editor, BRIDGE BOOKLET SHELF, Raiffeisen House, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Name 
Street City State 
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gent 
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tinction 
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unless it be in the 
patient plodding. 

In August, 1934, he 
enough to have a humble place with 
the Christian Endeavor of the West 
ern Slope ot Colorado at their en 
Grand Mesa, the high 
world 


dis- 


lucky 


was 


ampment on 
est flat topped mountain in the 
One day it was his luck to be within 


hearing of one ot the leaders as lt 


mncluding an hour's conference with 


ne of the groups, he said, ““Anothe) 
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author to. the 


A Letter 


That night a letter of inquiry was 
mailed at the Grand Mesa Resort post 


+ 


tTice, Skyway, Colorado, to Wash 
nytor asking for information con 
erning Credit Unions. Two weeks 
ater at Palisade, Colorado, the au 
thor was handed a letter from the 
Farm Credit Administration contain- 
vy one small leaflet dealing with 
(‘redit Unions and a cordial invita 
to write again if more informa- 


vas desired. That evening an- 
ther letter was posted for Washing- 


One of the leaflets sent in reply 
to tl letter informed him that Ed 
ird A. Filene was responsible for 
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N itistactory ar ! the ques 
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Fruita Points the Way 





Directors—Fruita Community Credit Union. 


The answer to the question 


“Can a Rural Credit Union 
Be Made to Work?” is pre- 


sented by one who knows 


By J. D. KELLY 


letter was mailed to Mr. Dodd, asking 
for information concerning Credit 
Unions. In a few days a copy of the 
book arrived, also a letter from Mr. 
Dodd. In “Cuna Emerges” was found 
the answer to that ques- 
tion, “What is Cooperative Credit?” 
deducted by reading 
and study of this book was, “Cooper- 
ative Credit is capital, 
of the 
tne people.” 
To bring to 


this article on the 


persistent 
The answer as 


finance, credit 
people, b\ the people and for 
portion of 
author’s prepara- 


ion for the work partially achieved, 


a ( lose tne 


is enough to say that out of these 
months of study he came with a con- 
viction that this is a day of great 
opportunity. We have been bemoan- 
nor othe fact that our pilyrimage 
across the continent has come to an 


end, 


exhausted 


our yveographical frontiers are 
But from this land’s end 
vantage point, if we will but look, we 
may view the land of promisse 

lhis land will never be entered into 

a driven people. Those who will 
hour must find their 
personal adjustment to the facts of 


tne nour 


serve in this 


and, instead of trving to 


Mr. Kelly Is Sixth From the Left 


tind personal security in frantic grab- 
bing after things of the old order, lift 
up their eyes to behold the possibili- 
ties of the new order, and then go 
among the masses and patiently point 
out to them the paths leading into the 
new day through the passes of the 
new social frontiers. 

With the facts mentioned in the 
beginning of this article and this 
philosophy of life, the author set him- 
self to plan a campaign to spread the 
things he had discovered. 


The Study Club 


The first problem to solve was how 


to get a hearing. To this end four 
points in the community were se- 
lected—three schoolhouses and one 
club house. Two or three persons 


were contacted in each community 
and given a little insight into what 
was to come. More men were invited 
to come and join our “Argue Club.” 
It was planned to give one night each 
week to each center. 

The second problem to solve was 
how to secure the cooperation of the 
vroup in discussion, The ice-breaker 
was found usually in a large wall map 
of the United States. Selecting some 
state, the leader would ask if there 
were anyone present from that state. 
If no one would admit this, he would 
ask some one if he were not from it. 
Of course the one asked would then 
tell his We would point out 
on the map and study its relation 
to other states bordering it, discuss 


State. 


its principal products, towns, rivers, 
etc. Then beginning as far back as 
our cooperators could remember, we 
would get them to tell of the changes 
they had seen take place in their short 
life there. Beginning with that, we 
would go back to the early settlers 
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of that state and back to the Colonial 
days. The objective in doing this was 
to help our folk to be conscious that 
something had happened in these 
United States. 


Study 


Back and forth we would go from 
one school house to another. And back 
and forth we would go from the early 
colonies to the Civil War—from Civil 
War to the World War—from thou- 
sand acre ranches to ten acre plots 
from harvesting with cradles to har- 
vesting with combines—poking along 
the old muddy land with old Dobbin 
to flashing past farm houses at sixty 
miles per hour—from the weeks spent 
in building the old Studebaker wagon 
to the hours spent in building the new 
Studebaker car. All these changes 
and many more were discussed with 
the idea in mind of arriving at the 
realization that we have come to a 
point in our development where some- 
thing different must be substituted 
for our rugged individualism. 

Our next step was a study of the 
well known remedies offered by 
statesmen of the world. The first 
remedy studied was just plain, “Let 
things alone. Everything will be all 
right. Just give things time.” The 
second remedy was Fascism, the 
third was Communism, and the fourth 
was Democracy. The latter was the 
most difficult to understand clearly. 
Constant explanation was necessary 
to keep the political party out of the 
picture. Too many think of Demo- 
cracy as a political party or a process 
of electing public officials. 

The eighteenth discussion period 
at the New Liberty school house in 
the extreme west end of our com- 
munity had just been dismissed when 
a lady called for attention and de- 
manded to know how much longer we 
would “go on studying about these 
things and doing nothing.” The an- 
swer given her was that such was for 
the people to decide, for from the 
beginning it was the plan to let what 
ever came to be “of” them, “by” 
them, and “for” them 


Organizing the Credit Union 


The meeting was again callec ‘9 
order and when we finally adjourned 
eighteen people had signed a pledge 
to take at least one share in the Cred- 
it Union, should a charter be secured. 
The next evening the action of this 
group Was reported to the meeting in 
the grade school building in Fruita 
and twenty-two added to the 
number. At Rhone the next night, six 
others were added. When application 
was made for a charter, we had more 
than one hundred pledged for at least 
one share of stock, and when H. L. 


were 
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Peterson of the Credit Union section 
of the Farm Credit Administration 
came to help us organize, more than 
one hundred twenty-five had signified 
their intention of joining in the move- 
ment. Formal application for a char- 
ter was signed in Fruita on April 21, 
1936, and charter number 1455 was 
signed in Washington on June 5, and 
delivered to us by Mr. Peterson at 
our organization meeting June 19, 
1936. 

Somewhere along the line of study 
the author got the idea that a Credit 
Union should be “fas handy as a pocket 
in a shirt.” Attempting to make that 
suggestion literally true the author's 
left shirt pocket was dedicated to 
Credit Union service. An announce- 
ment was made that any time he had 
a shirt on he was prepared to trans 
act business. Money has been paid 
in on shares, loans, and interest, out 
on the highways, in fields, homes, al- 
leys, streets, everywhere. Every hour 
of the twenty-four has found ser- 
vices being rendered the latest 
hour at which money was deposited 
being 11:45 P. M., and the earliest, 
12:07 A. M. 


Education 


Before our Credit Union 
ganized, educational work was car- 
ried on in groups numbering from 
twenty to thirty. Following its or- 
ganization, while group discussion 
was continued for a while, the great- 
est part of the educational work has 
been done through personal inter- 
views. At first these interviews were 
sought by the author, but more 
than a year, he has had to slip away 
to get needed rest and food. As many 
as forty persons have been interview- 
ed between breakfast and the evening 
meal, without a pause for lunch. 

It is the opinion of the author that 
the for the continued steady 
growth of the Fruita Community 
Federal Credit Union is the fact that 
prior to any Credit 
Union possiblities, a large group was 
brought to a the 
many things that can be done through 
cooperative effort. 

Today in January, 1958, rural ele 
trification lines make it possible lor 
every home in our community to have 
light and power. Today a Rochdale 
consumer cooperative store, handlin: 
and electrical ap- 
plia..ces, makes it possible for every 
family in our community to purchase 
their food and electrical appliance 
with patronage refund privileges 
Today the Fruita Community Fed 
eral Credit Union is making it pos 
‘ble for more and more of our people 
not only to secure these privileges 


but many as well. 
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As We brow Larger — What? 





Interior of One of Our Largest Credit Unions 


|’ \N article several months ago ! 

spoke of the feeling of confidence 
of the pioneers of our credit union 
fter the first year of business. The 
end of the second year is now here 
and we have grown to the extent that 
we are loaning out money at the rate 
of over one hundred thousand dollars 
a Vear, graduating from the bush 
league as it were into the majors 

One reaction we have received is 
that since we are no longer sand lot 
amateurs we should have highly pro 
fessional talent to guide our destiny. 
Along this line during our pioneer 
days our secretary, a level headed, 
shrewd young fellow, was approached 
by a prospective member with the re- 
mark: 

“IT wouldn't trust my money to you 
fellows. You're not financiers.” 

“Brother,” replied our secretary, 
“That's the biggest reason to join 
our credit union. Financiers would 
skin you out of your eye teeth. We're 
honest because we're too dumb to 
know any better.” 


Convention 


As the credit union movement and 
its ideals is something entirely new in 
business it is rather hard to get away 
from the conventional ideas of the 
commercial world. From this view 
point our credit union has passed the 
small personal business stage and 
must be handled by the methods of 
big business. The argument is that 
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As your credit union grows 
larger, you should not forget 


the principles of its infancy 


By JAMES W. BROWN 


it is O. K. to emphasize service in 
struggling for a start but with 400 
borrowers and $50,000 out in loans 
we must cut down on the service idea 
and stress the protection of the in- 
vestment. In short, the conservative 
minded members feel a little panicky 
at the thought of service on such a 
big scale under the supervision of or- 
dinary workers drawn from. the 
ranks. 

In considering these arguments it 
is well to view the other side of the 
picture 

With the greater business in loans 
the income from interest has in- 
creased many times which permits a 
larger guaranty fund. All the loans, 
regardless of our expansion, can be 
protected against the death of the 
borrowers at a premium the credit 
union can afford to pay. If it becomes 


necessary to take a few loan losses it 
is possible to absorb them with the 
higher income, while a smaller loss 
in the growing days would give the 
treasurer heart failure. The credit 
committee has had first hand dealings 
with a large number of the borrowers 
and have spotted most of the poor 
risks. The credit union must succeed 
or tail on its policy of service and 
help to the worker and not a cold 
blooded financial institution to make 
money for a few big shareholders. 
Once a credit union loses its reputa- 
tion for service and the idea is spread 
that the ones in charge are running 
it along cold, banker rules, it can 
become a small credit union again 
quicker than it ever grew into a large 
one. 


Stability 


The framers of the credit union 
laws did not anticipate we would have 
all smooth sailing or they would not 
have insisted on such a high per- 
centage of the profits to be placed in 
the guaranty fund. With this safe- 
yuard there should always be allowed 
a reasonable amount of risk in han- 
dling loans. With no risks taken there 
can be no success or real service ren- 
dered. In this regard we have ac- 
tions of individual members which 
often outstrip the Credit Union it- 
self, especially if it has an ultra-con- 
servative loan policy. Recently we had 
a young fellow apply for a loan of 
$500. He was a hard worker, paying 
for his home and improving it. He 
secured co-makers on his note and we 
called them in to explain their respon- 
sibilities. The answer we received 
was: “Yes, we understand our re- 
sponsibilities thoroughly but we want 
to help this man and are willing to 
take the risk.” The last twelve words 
is the true explanation of any real 
progress that has ever been made in 
this world. Another good hearted 
member signed a note for a fellow 
worker and as he signed, he slapped 
the borrower on the back and said 
with a smile: “If you don’t pay this, 
you old — — — — — (using the fam- 
ous words of Steve to his friend, the 
Virginian) I'll take it out of your 
hide.”” I know we are always hearing 
strong arguments against signiny 
notes as co-maker and proper discre- 
tion must be used. However, the 
chances of loss is not near as great 
as many kinds of speculation and 
gambling in which we indulge. At one 
time when I was a great deal younger 
| conceived the brilliant idea of beat- 
ing Wall Street and I lost as much 
money as I would have lost if I had 
been the stung co-maker on 40 ordin- 
ary credit union loans. I have been 
security for three loans and have 
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Report of the President 


YEAR AGO the Board of Directors 
elected an auditing committee 
composed of W. H. Marcum, Kansas 
City, Chairman; E. L. Bloom, St. 
Louis, and Gerd Tonjes of Carthage. 
During the year this committee has 
devoted a considerable amount of 
time over several week-ends in the 
of auditing the League's 
Each member of this com- 
mittee is familiar with the methods 
of accounting. As*a result construc- 
tive changes have been made in the 
bookkeeping which have 

the efficiency 
League office. Also, a complete 
financial report has been prepared 
showing the condition of the League 
at the 


til 


business 


DOOKS., 


system of 


yreat lv increased 
the 


of 


close of business on December 
51. The completeness of this report 


shows the efficiency and expertness 


of the work which has been done dur- 
Ing the past year. The League wishes 
to express to these gentlemen its sit 

cere appreciation this splendid 


ork. An examination of this report 
shows that the League has made very 


} Init ) > ; orr . nw } 
definite financial progress during the 


vear. 
The auditor’s report shi { h 
at the. has ¢ a rv d ded 
decreas he rofit derived 
he sale o or ep ror I \ 
may be other causes for this decrease 


we believe two of the chief rea- 
is are as follows: 

1. A decrease in the act 
price of the forms, plus an additional 
20°, discount given to League mem- 


SOY 


sale 


ial 


bers. This, of course, represents a 
saving to the individual credit union 
and is a service which the League is 
pleased to render. 

2. At least seven of the largest 
credit unions have installed bookkeep- 
ing machines. At the present time the 
has no way supplying 
forms required by the bookkeeping 
machines, and subsequently is losing 
a considerable volume of business. It 


should be 


ot 


League 


observed that five of these 


credit unions have installed the same 
kind of bookkeeping machines. This 


indicates that this particular type of 
machine the most 
tory for credit union require- 
and the League would there- 
in 


to other credit 


is proving to be 
SatisSia 
ments, 
recommending 


fore be justified 


mnions 
MhiOws 


achine 


this n 
as 1 vy become large enoug 


as Une 


h for ma- 


chine installations. It is to be 





that the League with the assistance of 
( will e to supply the forms 
this! ta substantial sav 
ing to tl nion and still be a 
ir f he Leag 
i ‘mm ot service i ire how 
me considerably smaller t} 

} ( th D Chi 3 
! ( » the f: i e! 
Vice DY ne J \ hich 
! this income possible h not 

‘ , ri } i ed oO! bh rht iT) 
cient! » the attenti of individual 
cred nion members Ve belie 

hat this service is ( illied 

vith the real objectives of credit un- 
ions that it should receive 1 h mor 


emphasis than it has in the past year. 
This item could, and should, be made 
a valuable asset to the League. 

Our League has cause to be proud 
of the progress which has been made 
during the past year, There has been 
a substantial increase in the number 
of credit unions. During a year in 
which we have met with a serious re- 
cession in the progress of business, 
and in which labor troubles and 
strikes have seriously hampered many 
large industrial concerns, the credit 
unions of Missouri have shown a 
marked increase in their total assets 
and in the total amount of money 
loaned. We are indeed glad to be able 
to show this progress in spite of the 
handicaps encountered. 


Objectives 


Looking forward to 1938 there are 
certain 
should be kept in mind 

1. The establishment of a mor 


ficient service 


objectives which 


to the cr nions 


already organized. The disinte gration 
and final dissolution of any credit un- 


ion, even though it can be done with- 


ial should be 


i 
} 
1] 


out loss to any individ 


prevented wh 


ierever if is at all p 

ible. The dissolution of a sing] 
credit union may bring about a #1 
er discredit and emban sment tf 
the redit unio I ( | 

iilure to organize a new credit w 
ion. We should thoroughly entre 
urselves in the territory alread) 
gained before we undertake too great 
an expansion program 

2. A vigorous, yet cautious and 


Sane organization program. Chapter 
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Lat Kansas Citv and W.G. Wil 
: 
son, St. Louis, being the only men 
, 7 
ers pl who had 1 previoush 
} | demi , v6 
been on the board L. A. Pinkney was 
nanimously re-elected presid: ij 


from the board 
mirable way in which he had hand 

the meetings during his term of of 
fice. W. * Pratt, first vice presl- 
dent; S. D. Alexander, second vice 
president and B. F. Hillebrandt, 
aging Director, were 
he National Board Missouri was rep 


re-elected. On 


resented by three members during 
te aa wa 
ne last Cal They were S. R. Leacl 


A. Pinkney and B. F. 
Pinkney having ex 
re-elected for a three- 
year term. The membership of the 
Missouri League having ‘increased t 


the point where the state is entitled 
to five members, the election of th: 
two additional] is h 
Pratt and Gerd Tonjes 
For many years Mr. Pratt 
one of the most out 
ing leaders in the League and th 
board showed their appreciation ot 
rk in his election to the Na 


tional Board. Gerd Tonjes is one ol 


were 


las been 


active of the out-stat iead 
and will be a fine representativ: 


members of the Ex 


during 1957 were re-elected This 
committee met after the m« ney and 
elected Gerd Tonjes, Cartha ‘ 


A. C, Hill, St. Joseph; James Gay, 
Jo} Max M. Lyles, 
Richard No. Missouri; F. G 
Louis; L. H. Strunl 
rardeau: Gerd Tonjes, Car 


atvre ° A KE. Wret cn, Columb 
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are to be placed before the legislature 


at their next session in 1939 consists 


of: James Gay Hall, 


Joplin; J. R 
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Imi ia; J. R, Moll son Ci 
Don |. Osbor | las \ 
Pratt, St. Louis; C. O. Richardson. 
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Ps Ws St. Joseph; L. H. 
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ith W. R. Wilson, Chairman: James 
Hail, Ce 
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F. J. Ha ¢ seph; ( } 
Mart Kal ity: « { Richard- 
son, No. Mi ri; L. H. Strunk, Cape 
Girarde Gerd Tonjes, Carthage; 
W. R. | n, St. Louis; W, P. Wren- 
shaw, Springfield 

{t was the unanimous opinion of 
the board of directors that a vote of 
thanks and expression of apprecia- 


.ded to the Associated In- 
Missouri for their splen- 


did cooperation in issuing 


tion be exte 
dustries ot 
a b iletin 
i” credit 


concerni! unions. 





“Struggling Through An 
Evening Session” 
By A BoARD MEMBER 


The genial host, Professor Wrench, has 
greeted one and all 
With every gracious gesture, he was at 
our beck and call. 
Tom Doig of Minnesota, and Earl Rent- 
fro came in style 
DeRamus traveled 
weary mile. 
Friday evening dinner catered to 
our every wish 
We had our choice of sirloin steak, but 
Ben made us take fish. 
While Schindler built a Christmas tree 
of toothpicks pink and blue 
several drank ice water, but were 
craving “Mountain Dew.” 
credit union veterans reunioned in 
the hall, 

Pinkney, Pratt and Richardson, 
cum, Leach and Moll, 
Osborn, Abrams, Warner, Bloom, Ham- 

aker and Shine 
Renshaw, Dunkin, Viets and Stock, all 
were feeling fine. 
Martin, Dill and Roberts, Atkinson and 
Strunk 
heard a rumor that their Grey- 
hound bus was junk) 
Tonjes got here pretty late but we’re 
glad he’s here, 
h it’s hot in this big room, wish I 
had some beer.) 
Alexander of St. Joe, Rhode, Smith and 
Brown, 
Manion finally drifted in 
Louis Town, 
Many other loyal hearted credit union 
chiefs 
Gathered at the Tiger Inn to iron out 
their griefs. 
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Resolutions Adopted 
at Annual Meeting 


Vy I s, ( ( 
1O! { ul 
' 
Credit | on movem t ra 
} 


| y 
.o 
\\ VA i 
vent DY gradui ‘ 
ng nis financial support and his wis 


yunsel, in order that the Credit | 
ion movement might learn to stand 
alone, and might be prepared for the 

ss of Mr. Filene in person, and 

WHEREAS, the spl 
Mr. Filene is still evidenced amo 
us, and shall continue to thrive and 
increase even though he has pas: 
to a greater reward, and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Filene expressed thi 
wish that his friends might “cel 
brate” his passing, instead of mourn- 
ing the loss of his physical presence, 
now, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of Mis- 
souri Mutual Credit League in con- 
vention duly assembled at Columbia, 
Missouri, January 22, 193% 
express to the relatives of Mr. Filene 
vernment of the United 
American Credit 


Union movement and every individ- 


Spirit 01 


nai 
naia i 


hereb\ 


to ne GW 


states, and to tne 


ual member thereof, our regret that 


the £racious, Wise and kindly pres- 
ence of Mr. Filene is no longer with 
I 


7 


us, and our pleasure and comfort in 


the knowledge ana assurance that 

I principles and policies handed 
: # Pere 

down to us by Mr. Filene shall con 


guide 
inspiration in 


tinue to be our unwavering 
and our unfaltering 
trying to make this movement become 
the solid, conservative successful in- 
stitution that he, the great American 
humanitarian planned that it should 
be. 

The Committee recommends that 
this resolution be spread upon the ot- 
ficial minutes of the League 
printed in the Missouri sect 
BRIDGE. 


and 
Ion of 
the 

WHEREAS, Almighty God in -His 
from our midst a 


sourl C 


wisdom has taken 


person of our 
te friend and fellow-worker, W. G. 


ion movement in the 


Luedke, and 
WHEREAS, Mr. 


ever willing to join in 


Luedke had been 
the routine 
and detail work assignments of this 
and had demonstrated his 
loyal willingness and ability to do 
his part, and more than his part, in 
the work of this League, and 
WHEREAS, We miss the kindly pres- 
Mr. Luedke, and we realize 


League, 


ence ol 


i ( SO! ! 
vanis 
i hy VI 
vy 
( 
) 
I { ( 
+} rs 
1] ' hol . 
ne 
ne t 
i ! ) ) 
! ‘ < { i 
y } 
Wi it i prime 
e Cred ( 1 moveny pp? 
a means ¢ reel ! ! 
nie} charges an il 
( vy in all its forn iri 
WWHERI his Committe i 
ittention of the 60,000 men 
Missouri Credit Unions the end 
ork and results accomplished i: 
( re 10} Dy 
Lioyd C. Stark, Governo1 
Dwight H. Brow pec! 
1 1e 
Roy Meckittrick, Attor: Genera 
i} prose iting attorne ot St 
Louis, Kansas Ci and other Mi 
uri municipaliti 
The Better Business Bureaus 
The Missouri State Bar Associa 
tio! and its local a1 nar: 


} } 
! ind ouner Civic and Wi e O! 

yanizations cooperating in the ¢ 

now in progress to rid the state of 


} 
inlawful, unethical, us 
lenders.. 

Now, THEREFORE, in convention of 
Missouri Mutual Credit League, dul 
assembled at Colu 


paAnUary Lod, 


ccnd, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That we hereby 


extend to the individuals and organ 


i 
izations aforementioned ihe ill ¢ 
dorsement of this League in the ol 
jectives they strive to obtain and o 
hanks tor the commendab] sults 
already acc ympli hed 


MAY IT FURTHER BE 


THAg We urge the aforementioned 
ndividuals and organizati col 

inue this good work anc at we 
pledge to support and render any 


sistance We Can as an organization 


and as individuals, and that our chap 
ter organizations in all the principal 
cities of Missouri be inst: ted to 
cooperate in 


any manne? ssible 


with local officials in this drive t 
abolish the collection of unlawful in 
terest and fees charged by lators 


of Missouri usury laws. 








Nt. Joseph Chapter 


to the annual meeting of 
Mutual Credit 


at every credit union send 


‘legates to the conven- 
er passed a resolution 


been possible for him 


yr the formation ot 
although the : 


f another perso! 


from our chay 


dent and EF. D. Quarles is Secretary- 
lreasurer. This makes a total of 21 
active credit unions in the St. Joseph 
Chapter. 

The Hotel Robidoux is a member of 
the American Hotels Corporation and 
it has as its popular manager the 
energetic S. O. Strucksberg. The 
hotels in this corporation have seven- 
teen credit unions, all ef which are 
doing excellent work. 





Central Missouri 
Chapter 


TT! Central Missouri Chapter 

meeting was held at Columbia on 
January 7th with the Boone County 
Teachers Credit Union as host. 

Nearly all of the members of the 
chapter were represented. Most of 
the meeting was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the annual meeting which 
was to be held at Columbia in two 
weeks. 


After the meeting refreshments 
were served by Mrs. Wrench and 
members of the Teachers’ Credit 


Union. 





From the Christian 
Board Credit Union 
W Hk N 


we first proposed a Credit 


‘nion here, certain objections 
were raised which we can now ex- 
amine the light of one vear’s ex- 


perience, 
The j Sa d 


‘ 


Not enough people will join. 
iu joined the first year. 
Oniv those who want to borrow 


Vill join. 
row the first year. 
will be idle. 


at the bank has been so 


i did not bot 
fhe money 


Mur balance 


mall we paid a service charge every 
n in 
“Deadbeats” will borrow. 
We have no delinquent loans. 
vill encourayve borrowing. 
Probal every loan we have made 
vould e been placed elsewhere if 
there were no credit union. Some 
ua\ been pe uaded not to borrow. 
Al! membe nave aved something 
\ ra nave mer ly borrowed 
ng 
! small to be worth- 
! 20.00 and our 
‘ 9.76 (Jan. 
, 
i ) 
li 3 
There 1 j trucn in tnis charge 
I 1 | id is strict- 
i nn ise 
le patronize “loan 
ay 
S hay any have been and 


some are _ yet 

month on loans. 

In view of these facts why should 
not this House be 100° Credit Un- 
ion? 


paying 242% per 





Missouri State Credit 
Union 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Mis- 

souri State Credit Union was held 
Friday evening, January 21, and the 
attendance at this meeting was un- 
usually good. This credit union whose 
membership is made up from the 
credit union members ot the Leayue, 
has proven of great benefit to its 
membership. The board of direciors 
are, W. H. Marcum, W. A. Pratt, B. 
D. Corcoran, B. E. Corliss and B. F. 
Hillebrandt. 

At the meeting of the board W, H. 
Marcum was elected president: B. F. 
Hillebrandt, Vice President and b. &. 
Corliss Secretary-Treasurer. 

The credit committe: 
of C. E. Keller, D. R. 
H. H. Viets. 

The supervisory committee is made 
up of N. E. Wynkoop, Don I. Osborn 
and M. M. Christensen. 

Indications are tor a very success- 
ful vear for the credit union, 


is composed 


Poucher and 





Edison Credit Union 
Annual Meeting 


EMBERS of the Edison Credit Un- 

ion, Kansas City, with their 
families, filled Thomas A. Edison 
Hall to overflowing the night of 
Tuesday, January 11, at the Union’s 
annual yveneral meeting. The busi- 
ness meeting, begun at 8:00 was led 
olf by a reading of the financial re- 
port by R. E. McLeod, Secretary- 
lreasurer. 

In the election of officers which fol- 
lowed, re-election of existing oilice- 
rule, with 
exception: J, k. Foley, Overhead, was 

hosen to fill the position on the board 

ot directors left by the resignation 
of B. F. Hillebrandt, no longer wiih 
the Company. 

Other members of the board up for 
and 
Russell, Meter, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer RK. K. McLeod. t 
board of nine 
each year. The SIX 
‘terms did not expire this year 
are: M. Whittier, Statistical; J. W. 
sawyer, Overland Park; A. W. 
cE. J. Oswald, 
L. Karstetter, Northeast; 
Donnell, Grand Avenue. 


holders was the but one 


election re-elected were: Cecil 
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Phree ot 
members are elected 
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. a) 5} 
ounel memovdels 


Stine, 
Transportation; 
tores; A. 
C. & 
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never lost a cent. Yet I see men re 
fuse to sign notes regardless of the 
emergency or borrower with the 
rather self complacent argument: “I 
never sign a note. Back ten years ago 
I got stung and I made a resolution 
never to sign a note again.” Its the 
egotism and selfishness of human na- 
ture I suppose for a man to be forever 
relating the one time he took a loss 
in helping a fellow human, while 
maintaining a deep silence about the 
many times he has squandered great- 
er sums of money on self indulgence, 
stupid buying, speculation and gam- 
bling, It is not well to carelessly sign 
notes, but a man should leave the 
door open and be willing to risk a 
loss occasionally to help someone to 
prevent that glassy look from coming 
into his eyes. 

The only difference between a small 
and a large credit union is that the 
larger credit union can give a greater 
amount of the same kind of service. 
The policy should remain the same. 


Roving the Roads 


(Continued from page 7) 
honey-combed with steam vents con- 
tinuously releasing steam with a 
roaring, rumbling sound seeming to 
come from the deepest sources of the 
earth. At times it seemed as if the 
whole area must explode in order to 
relieve the surface from the pressure 
of all the steam which is held cap- 
tive beneath. Most fascinating of all 
to us was the Lone Star Geyser which 
stands all by itself in the very middle 
of a broad valley. 

From the south entrance of the 
Park, we continued our trip through 
the Jackson Hole country where the 
federal government maintains a feed- 
ing ground for an unusually large 
herd of elk. Then driving along the 
shores of Jackson Lake we looked 
upon an inspiring sight, the snow- 
covered peaks of the Teton Range. 
Crossing the Teton Pass was a long 
steep grind of about seven miles, and 
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for the greater part of this distance 
we were forced to drive in low gear. 

Following the Snake River Valley 
from Southern Idaho into Utah, we 
traversed a wide plain between two 
mountain ranges. The valley is well 
irrigated «nd furnishes a goodly an- 
nual supply of sugar beets and Idaho 
potatoes. As we entered Northern 
Utah we remarked upon its unfor- 
gettable feature, in the villages and 
on the ranches, row upon row of im- 
mense Lombardy poplars. 

Down into Salt Lake City and a 
visit to the Mormon Tabernacle where 
we heard the proverbial pin drop. At 
a Sunday morning choir and organ 
broadcast there, we were cautioned 
not to make the slightest noise due 


to the remarkable acoustics of the 
place. 
We noticed here that the lawns 


were greener than green, and at first 
we were at a loss to explain it until 
we found that there are permanent 
water sprinklers installed throughout 
the city. Another striking charac- 
teristic is the extreme width of the 
streets. They are so wide, in fact, 
that the pedestrian must be on his 
toes in crossing between changes in 
the traffic lights, 


Rolling Home 


Leaving Salt Lake City, we jour- 
neyed through the rough but impres- 
sive Wasatch Range, and it seemed 
little wonder to us that air transpor- 
tation has had its troubles in this 
section. At Denver, Colorado, we met 
friends from home, and together, we 
decided to drive to the top of Pike's 
Peak. Although the road is steep, 
it turned out to be wide and smooth 
enough to make the drive not too 
difficult though I must admit that for 
some of us plains-dwellers, the busi- 
ness of riding along on the edge of 
nothing proved a little chilling on the 
nerves. On the peak, we ran into a 
short snow squall, a new experience 
for us in mid-July. 

Shortly thereafter, we decided that 
we had seen our share of mountains 
and left for home. After crossing the 
dry hot plains of Kansas we were 
happy to see once more the green 
fields of “the state where the tall 
corn grows”, but we were happy too 
in the realization that we had seen 
just a little more of the huge terri- 
tory which goes to make up our 
United States. And all it took was 
the credit union, the car and the va- 
cation. 

If you have these three things, I 
should strongly advise you to make 
use of them as my wife and I did. 
You won't regret it. 
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Federal 


mounting totals 


j MPaussivi as the 
of Federal credit union 
ure, as they appear In 
sues of the quarterly tables, it is only 


turn to the records made by 


Successive 1S 


vhen we 
individual credit unions that we be 
vouthful 
family 


il to appreciate how the st 
members of the credit union 
ure prowing up 

Recently a review in the Credit 
Section that more 
nions now 
$50,000. Of 


disclosed 
Federal credit 
exceeding 


Union 
than 60 
ave assets 
these, many showed gains of $15,000 
to $25,000 or more in a single quarter. 
them all 


The largest ot reported a 


three-months’ increase, from Sep- 
tember to December, of $47,000. An- 
other in the same period added 


$37,000 to its assets. Comparison of 
year-end with those of the 
ear before tells the same vivid story. 
In 1937 the three Federal 
credit unions registered increases, 
respectively, of $182,000, $88,000 and 
$144,000. For the third largest this 
represented a gain of 545 per cent. 

No mere promotional zeal on the 


reports 


largest 


part of either officers or enthusiasts 
n the ranks could produce such re- 
ilts. They could come only from the 
existence of an immense latent 
for financial service in the 
oncerned and a conviction among the 
members of the group and in the 
overhead management that the credit 
that 


need 
yroups 


nion is the happy answer to 


Hawaii Again 


Hawa imply refuses to stay out 

the news. This month it forces its 
vay to the front with a naval radio 
ram filled with such lines as: 
“ISLAND OF OAHU FORTY 
FIVE CREDIT UNIONS REPORT 
ING MEMBERSHIP NINE FIVE 
KIGHT TWO SHARE BALANCE 
THREE EIGHT ONE NAUGHT 
SIX FOUR POINT FOUR FIVE 
POTAI ASSETS FOUR TWO 
THREE ONE NINE ONE POINT 
CON] rw Q” 

hi d dow tl messaye bring 
the Intormation that on the variou 

inds 550 of the 60 credit unio: 
hartered on December 31 have mad: 
reports; they have 10,570 members 
IS 


business’ 


| 
ss] 
*. 
at) ; ce wag 


peeee ena, 


- —. 


“lt tty 


shareholdings of $407,000; and from 


the time of organization until the 
end of 1937 they made 7,654 loans to- 
taling $737,000. 

This practically is the summary of 
one year’s work. The first credit un- 
ion did not begin functioning until 
October 1936 and most of them were 
not organized until after the begin- 
ning of 1937. 

Even the old-time, hardened credit 
unionist will rub his eyes and take a 
look at the figures. When a 
group of half a hundred credit unions, 
starting almost from “scratch”, can 
make a record in their first year of 
nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars loaned to their members, it 
seems that the “big-time” 
American credit unions is 
being ushered in. 


second 


indeed 


200 Percent 


Echoes from the annual meetings 
in January indicate that officers and 
members alike are realizing mor 
fully than ever the good that may 
flow from this yearly round-up par- 
ticularly if it is made live and inter- 
esting. The pamphlet on annual 
meetings sent out by the Credit Un- 
ion Section was evidently widely read, 
ind its recommendations were taken 
to heart. In a number of instances, 
credit union publications carried di- 
rect quotations from the pamphlet. 

Increasingly credit union officials 
are coming to appreciate the value of 
providing some simple entertainment 
these meetings. One 
member of the Credit Union Section 
tatf who attended a Washington, D. 
(. meeting reported that the credit 
union, With a membership of about 
125 to 130 
credit 


features tor 


65, had an attendance of 
The 


reasol was obvio ~ the 


era of 






union had announced a short musical 
program following its business ses- 
sion, with light refreshments and 
dancing later in the evening, and non- 
members who might later join, to- 
gether with members’ wives and fam- 
ilies, brought the total attendance to 
a mark of 200 per cent. 

State league meetings, also in evi- 
dence during January, attracted the 
attention of the Credit Union Section. 
Mr. Orchard was privileged to sit in 
on the South Carolina, Virginia and 
New Jersey meetings and Mr. Rygh 
on the Kentucky convention, as well 
as a board meeting in Pennsylvania. 
These gatherings were well attended 
and had enjoyable programs. 


Banks 


In credit union circles it has become 
almost axiomatic that “the credit un- 
ion does not compete with the com- 
mercial bank but supplements it.” 
Now and again a bank shows that it 
fully concurs by permitting its em- 
ployees to set up their own credit un- 
ion. Latest to do so is the Cleveland 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the largest and most prominent 
banks of the country. The Federal 
credit union authorized to begin busi- 
ness early in January will serve some 
1,500 employees of the main bank 
and its branches. 


Streetcar Workers 


Last month the FEDERAL SEC- 
TION noted that the vear closed with 
he chartering of six Federal credit 
nions among street-railway workers 
n Chicago. But that, it turns out, 
vas less than half the story. In Jan- 
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uary, 11 more charters were added, 
which with 1 issued early in Decem- 
ber makes 18 in all granted to street- 
car and elevated line workers in De- 
cember and January. This is a not- 
able record. But it was not achieved 
suddenly or casually. Officials of the 
labor union which sponsored the new 
organizations had studied and dis- 
cussed credit unions for more than a 


year. 
While this is the largest single 
block of Federal credit unions yet 


formed through the influence of labor 
union leaders, it is just another evi- 
dence of the favor which credit un- 
ions have found in labor union cir- 
cles. Other bits of evidence keep bob- 
bing up. In December the local of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
set up a credit union to serve the 
residents of St. Michael, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in January the members 
of a retail clothing salesmen’s union 
in New York City obtained Federal 
charter No. 2557. A number of labor 
unions in New Orleans are studying 
the advantages of credit unions with 
the aid of literature sent by the Cred- 
it Union Section on request of a lead- 
ing official. 

In the list of Federal charters, only 
15 are classified under the _ type- 
classification “Labor unions”, but 
many others have been formed 
through labor-union initiative, being 
classified under other headings. 


Army Credit Union 


Whether or not the many units of 
the army and navy, with their chang- 
ing personnel and their lack of a per- 
manent location, afford an acceptable 
basis for the operation of credit un- 
ions has been much discussed. Oc- 
casionally, a credit union is formed 
just on the edge of this inviting 
field, ‘Civilian employees, officers, 
warrant officers, and the first three 
grades of non-commissioned officers 
stationed at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Aberdeen, Maryland”, is the 
description of the field of membership 
of a Federal credit union which re- 
cently received its charter, and which 
comes as close to the nation’s fight- 
ing forces as credit unions usually 
venture. 

The Aberdeen Proving Ground is 
an establishment some 75 miles from 
Washington, D. where the army 
tests all kinds of firearms, from a pis- 
tol to a 16-inch gun. It is a perma- 
‘nent post with a considerable civilian 
personnel. These civilian employees 
lend an element of stability to the 


credit union which would. otherwise 
be missing, as the officers are con- 
stantly subject to transfer. 
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Fraternal 

Issuance of three Federal charters 
to fraternal groups in January is a 
reminder of the slow but steady ad- 
vance being made by this type of 
credit union. 

Through the end of 
charters had gone to fraternal so- 
cieties of various kinds. Orders 
whose names are household words in 
America are represented, but a large 
proportion of these credit unions are 
set up in local clubs and associations 
not affiliated with national organiza- 
tions. Several are of the so-called 
“foreign-language” type, such as the 
Fior di Marsala of New York, whose 
Federal credit union stands fourth 
on the Federal list in point of assets. 

The three latest Federal credit un- 
ions classified as “fraternal and pro- 
fessional” include the ‘“Tradesmen’s 
Tent Federal Credit Union,” formed 
by a Philadelphia Maccabees’ local 
(the second Maccabees’ Federal cred- 
it union in two months); a credit 
union set up by the American Legion 
post in Williamsburg, New York; and 
“The Citizen Club Federal Credit Un- 
ion’’, serving the South Chicago Cit- 
izen Club Chicago, Illinois. 


January, 88 


7 % * 


Federal Jottings 
As previously announced, the Farm 
Credit Administration has set its 
examination fee for Federal credit 
unions at 25 cents per $100 of assets, 
or actual examination cost, whichever 
is lower. It announces further thai 


a minimum fee of $2.50 will be 
charged, and that the assets of a 
credit union used as the basis for 


computing fees will be the assets at 
time of examination. 

How large should the treasurer's 
bond be? Obviously, that will depend 
on how much credit union money he 
ordinarily handles, and that amount 
in turn will depend largely on the 
total of the credit union’s 
After studying the matter thorough- 
ly, the Credit Union Section has 
adopted a working scale which speci 
fies that credit union 
$5,000 call for a bond of not less than 

$1,000, assets of $5,000 to $15,000, for 
a minimum bond of $2,000, ete. For 
a credit union with $100,000 or more 
of assets, the proper bond is adjudged 
to be at least $10,000. 


assets. 


assets up to 


Credit Union Section employees are 
quite willing to take the medicine 
they recommend to others. Through 
the initiative of Mrs, Mary McLean, 
they formed a thriving Christmas 
Club which promptly joined the F. 
C. A. Employees Credit Union. It 
increases the credit union’s capital 
by $100 each month. 





Keep Cool 


“What would be the proper thing 


to say if, in carving the duck, it 
should skid off the platter and into 
your neighbor’s lap?” 

3e very courteous. Say, “May | 


trouble you for that duck?” 





"So 


I Says To Him, 








‘What 


D’ya Think Ya 


Pullin’?” 
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Shooting the Rapids 
Draw ae a t * pstmt of pre 
expeditions, Dr 


Campbell and his party 


VIOUS | iccessful 
were fore 
warned of difficulties to be « xpected 
They knew what rapids to shoot, or 
better yet, the ones not to shoot 
Their boats were sturdily built of 
mahogany and oak and weighed more 
than a thousand pounds each. Water 
tight compartments were provided 
fore and aft with a cockpit in the 
middle. The frailer craft of some un 
fortunate expeditions had their sides 
aved in when smashed against sub 
mie rged rocks 

All the 
sidered by Dr. Campbell and safety 
measures adopted. For the first time, 
flood waters, the scourge of river 
parties, were guarded against by two 
way radio communication. The ex- 
pedition was timed when the water 
level was low, permitting them to 
shoot the rapids at less speed than is 
necessary with the river at flood 
stage The slower spe¢ d of low water 
was a material: help, but it created 
the additional hazard of more ex 


pose d rocks 


known perils were con 


Shortly after the expedition got 
inder way on the tenth of October, 
radio communication was established 
with National Park headquarters on 
the south rim of Grand Canyon Na 
tional Park, and reports of geological 
importance began coming out of the 
canyon 

No attempt was made to hurry 
Innumerable stops were made so the 
scientists could scramble over the 
‘anyon’s walls in search of geological 
material and a great quantity of sam 
ples were collected. 


By referring to the history of Col- 
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orado river voyages, you will find 
frequent reference to the morale of 
members sinking to a low ebb, and 
in some instances frayed nerves broke 
entirely, This was given special con- 
sideration by Dr. Campbell, and an 
attempt was made to keep the spirits 
of the party at a high order. That 
was an important function of the 
radio, and it worked perfectly. Each 
evening when the boats were tied up, 
radio contact was established with 
Park headquarters. The radio pro- 
gram pepped up the whole party. 
First, of course, came the weather 
report, and the stage of the river. In 
case of flood waters coming down the 
river, the expedition would have am- 
ple time to find safe ground until the 
danger was past. Then came news- 
paper headlines, personal messages, 
telegrams and the like. Only a few 
years ago a river party would have 
been completely isolated, but not this 
one. Cruising down the hardboiled 
Colorado, the expedition kept in touch 
with the mainland at all times, and 
even received current football scores. 
On Saturdays when important games 
were played, football was second only 
to the weather. On those days, great 
commotion existed in the bowels of 
the earth that was not the result of 
“bends,” “folds,” or other mountain- 
building agencies supposed to be ever 
foremost in the minds of geologists. 
Wagers were placed. There was little 
cash in the group, however, so bets 
were strictly “on the cuff,” and were 
confined mostly to “‘beers’’. A bet of 
“five beers’ was placed on Stanford 
to win, while a Notre Dame rooter 
perhaps saw only a “four beers”’ pros- 
pect for his favorite to win. “Beers,” 
in fact, was their standard of value. 


A spirit of friendly competition 
was maintained, even in camp routine 

including the drudgery of washing 
dishes which was done by teams of 
two’s, selected alphabetically. Each 
team got much satisfaction in finding 
fault with the ability of its predeces- 
sors. Shooting the rapids held an ele- 
ment of competition too. It was cus- 
tomary for the boatmen to “craw- 
fish” their craft into a rapids—go 
down stern first—while they rowed 
violently upstream. That was done to 
check the speed of the boats and to 
give greater control in dodging rocks. 
Whoever happened to ride the stern 
of the boat frequently took a duck- 
ing when the boat hit a “pocket” and 
shipped water. If the wave struck 
him at his neck and trickled down to 
“taking one 
with the grain.” If it reversed and 
went up his pants legs to his neck, 
that was “‘one against the grain.” 

Locating a suitable campsite often 


his toes, that scored as 
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answer the questionnaire 
which will appear in the 
April issue? The future 
of our advertising cam- 
paign, and hence the fu- 
ture of The BRIDGE de- 
pends on your answer. 
We have confidence in 
your loyalty and in your 
desire to make this, your 
magazine, more and 
more useful and import- 
ant. Watch for the ques- 


tionnaire in April issue. 
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Qu dgem ent Notes 


In these columns we solicit your reaction to any material 
contained in this, your magazine. Let us hear from you. 





Mistake 


Wichita, Kansas 
Dear Editor: 

In this issue of the BRIDGE you repro- 
duced a picture of me taken in Arkansas 
Thanks a lot. You stated that I was 
from Wichita, Arkansas, which is an 
error. It should have been Wichita, 
Kansas. I am the one without a hat. 
My correct address is 

Paul Burkett, Jr. 
245 South Volutsia 
Wichita, Kansas 


Improvement 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

The response to the January issue has 
been very satisfactory. The general 
management of our company has thor- 
oughly approved our policy in sending 
the BRIDGE to our members. My own 
personal comments are these: I feel that 
the outstanding articles in the January 
issue are “Keeping George Employed”, 
“We Shall Have Peace’’, “John Dubb 
Buys Some Clothes”, Heart of the Cred- 
it Union”, “What About It?”, “Dollars 
and Sense’, “Federal Section”, and 
“January Movies”. The rest of the mag- 
azine is primarily promotion advertising 
for the credit unions. While this is 
necessary to some extent, it seems to 
me that for credit unions well estab- 
lished you have reached the absorption 
point and the magazine should in the 
future head directly into more and bet- 
ter educational activities. 

In comparing the January issue with 
the January issue of last year, there is 
a one thousand per cent improvement 
so that we have confidence in your con- 


tinuing to constantly improve the 
BRIDGE. 
Yours very truly, 
Gc. b. C, 
Thrift 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

I have been greatly interested in 


watching the growth of the BRIDGE and 
I wish you complete success in making 
it a stable and serviceable organ. 

The task of combining technical help 
to credit union officers with material 
which appeals to rank-and-file members 
evidently is a difficult one. Merely sav- 
ing and loaning money is not very ro- 
mantic and if you publish stories and 
“movie stuff” you have to compete with 
many other magazines. 

May I suggest that “Thrift” as a 
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major feature might open up a field 
not so fully occupied? This subject 
could be presented along such lines as: 
1. Systematic Saving; 2. Wise Spend- 
ing; 3. Intelligent Control of Personal 
Finances. A clever Editor (as you are) 
could ring many interesting changes. 
The general subject of cooperation is 
interesting to me and I would welcome 
more articles and information concern- 
ing it. 
Very Sincerely, 
S. 


House Organ? 


Moncton, N. B., Canada 
Dear Editor: 

I like “BripGe” as it is. I believe 
“BRIDGE” should be a house organ. I 
believe it is just that, now, but its con- 
tents are so skillfully arranged that few 
of us realize it. However, the fact re- 
mains, that as we read our “BRIDGE” 
from cover to cover, we are constantly 
absorbing Credit Union ideals. 

Of course, “What About It?” by Tom 
Doig is the highlight of each issue for 
those who are up against the problems 
of Credit Union practice from day to 
day. I also like the Kodakers Depart- 
ment, as much for the information 
about pictures taken, as for what it 
shows of Credit Union homes. More- 
over, I feel that your circulation of 
about 85,000 (for December) shows 
that BRIDGE, as presently constituted, 
is reasonably satisfactory to Credit 
Union members. Undoubtedly the only 
reason that your circulation doesn’t 
double is that many credit union mem- 
bers haven’t seen “BRIDGE”’. 

Sincerely, 
J. & D. F. 


House Organ! 
Dear Sir: 


Just in case you run short of Judg- 
ment Notes for some future issue, I'll 
suggest: 

1. Present size is an improvement. 

2. “Dollars and Sense” could be more 
specific at times. 

3. “What About It” is the most im- 
portant feature. 

4. Movies and snapshots are a total 
loss (to this reader but he’s probably in 
the minority). 

5. Trend toward house-organ is pre- 
ferred. 

6. Publication at the beginning of 
the month, or before as in other maga- 
zines would be desirable. Who wants 
to read about New Years on January 
31? Just skip the March number or 


rather call it the April number with a 
suitable April Fool story included. 

7. Authors might be indicated even 
if it is the Editor. Latter should write 
more in third person on such subjects 
as death, taxes, etc. 

8. Articles on wise expenditure of 
money such as “Planning a Home,” 
“How To Buy a Car,” “Plan For Hos- 
pital Care’’ should be regular features. 

9. Articles on cooperatives appeared 
a year or more ago and might be con- 
tinued from time to time 

10. CUNA Cubs has potentialities 
but I don’t think it has hit its stride 
yet. 

A. D.C 


Again 


Palo Alto, California. 
Friend Editor: 

Since you invite criticism and since 
we here in Palo Alto are more earnest 
in building up the Credit Union and 
realize the importance of having a mag- 
azine that will carry its news thruout 
the country, we send on these points 
for your consideration. 

It seems, for one thing, that it would 
be better if the BRIDGE were to carry 
only Credit Union material and not at- 
tempt to be a family journal. Its ap- 
peal as a Credit Union agent would 
have more weight, would it not? Also, 
there is, these days, so much fashion, 
movie news and story material availa- 
ble everywhere that it hardly seems 
worth while to add the expense of these 
features to the cost of the paper. Sto- 
ries that mean something to the Credit 
Union ideal of course are different. We 
do think that Credit Union material 
should predominate in any case and 
should be featured on the cover to the 
exclusion of other ideas. 

We submit these suggestions in all 
sincerity and we are not going to be 
offended if others do not agree with us. 

Yours for Credit Union Prosperity! 

The Board of Directors. 


Schools 


Akron, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Bergengren, 

I have intended to write you for some 
time to tell you I am heartily in favor 
of the idea advanced in a recent issue 
of the BripceE for holding Credit Un- 
ion schools in connection with several 
Leagues next summer. I think we can- 
not put too much emphasis on educa- 
tion in the C. U. movement, both on 
C. U. members and officers. 


H. H. S. 
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To the Rescue 


can get out of this—can’t you 
ro to the police?” 
‘The police!” Harry looked his 


amazement. “Go to the police and 
have hoodlums harm you and 
the children in reprisal—we can’t do 
that—we can’t—but there must be 
some way to beat them.” 


those 


“How much do you owe them 
now’?” Clara asked. 
Harry stared at his wife—how 


badly she appeared to him—he could- 
n't help thinking of her as the beau- 
tiful girl who had first attracted him 

and now—‘“Clara,” he said, “they 
never would let me pay them any- 
thing of what I owe—all they ever 
collect is what this man calls ‘inter- 
est’—I still owe the $150 I borrowed 
originally.” 

“Still owe that?” it seemed incred- 
ible. “Why we must have paid them 
twice as much as the original amount 
in interest alone.” 

“That's true—and 


they probably 


will want twice as much again—I go 
crazy just thinking about it.” 
The two children who came run- 


ning into the room 
a girl of three 


a boy of five and 
climbed eagerly in- 
to Harry's lap— questions rolled 
from their lips—what had happened 
to daddy?—did he _ fall?—did it 
hurt ?—how did he do it?—-And Har- 
rv smiled a twisted broken smile— 
these were his children—he had bor- 
rowed the money for their needs—it 
didn't matter—they were worth more 
the beating he had gotten. 


‘lara watched the little scene for 
i short time and then walked slowly 


from the room—something was boil- 

n the kitchen stove and she 
turned the flame down—glanced at 
the clock—ten minutes more and 


supper would be 
the first 


done all over again 
preparation had grown 
cold on the table. Wearily she went 
to the door and picked up the evening 
paper—the front page 
quota of news of the day 
a murder 
star’s arrival 


bore its usual 
a robbery 
a kidnapping—a movie 
disgustedly she turn- 
ed the pages until an item caught her 
eve. “Credit Men to Meet” she read. 
“The annual convention of the Credit 
Union National will be 
held at The next paragraph said: 
‘The credit unions, which have been 
mainly responsible for the eviction 
usurious money lenders in every 
state of the Union Clara hur- 
riedly scanned the until she 
found what she wanted—‘‘The Con- 
vention will be called to order at 
9:00 a.m. on Monday morning at the 
Askin Hotel.” covered 


Association 


rest 


She re from 


her reverie in time to save the even- 
ing meal. 
> * * 

On Monday morning Mrs. Engel 
had left the childrea with a kind 
neighbor and was now on her way 
to the Convention hall at the Askin 
Hotel. As she neared the great build- 
ing, her steps seemed to be dragging 

what were all those brilliant ideas 
she had thought of during the last 
two days—would they listen to her 

would they help—a thousand dif- 
ferent ideas cropped up in her head 
until she thought she would scream. 

She stood before the edifice now— 
now she walked slowly up the steps— 
her heart was pounding furiously— 
none of the employees of the hotel 
asked her any questions — they 
seemed to sense that she was not a 
“Paying Guest.” She saw a notice 
posted on the board—Room 125— 
Credit Union Convention — timidly 


To All Readers 


We seem to have lots of read- 
ers who move and then don’t 
send in their new addresses. It 
would be a great help to The 
BRIDGE, to your credit union and 
to you if when you move from | 
your present residence, you 
would send a penny post card 
with your name, old address and 
new address both to The BRIDGE 
and to your credit union treas- 
urer. Then your credit union 
and The BRIDGE can keep in 
touch with you, and the result 
will be efficient mailing lists. 
Thanks for your cooperation. 














she approached a bellboy and inquired 
the location of the room—several 
men and women were lounged in the 
chairs outside the convention hall 
and Clara felt that every person’s 
eves were focused directly upon her 

but she was here now—she could- 
n’t turn back——she walked boldly in- 
to the room. 

A guide stood inside the door and 
mistaking her for a delegate politely 
inquired for her credentials. “I have 
no credentials,” she said. “I’ve come 
here to see someone—I don’t know 
who—but I want someone who can 
tell me about how to get rid of a 
usurious money lender—lI read in the 
paper that this organization 
that.” 

The guide eyed her quizzically and 
then asked her to wait. 

Clara waited—now she felt the 
eyes of every one in the room on her 

-but she didn’t care—she had start- 
ed the ball rolling. 


does 


It seemed only a second when an- 
other man approached her. “My 
name is Joseph Barrett,”’ he said. “I 
am a credit union organizer, may | 
help you in any way?” 

Clara expressed a desire for pri- 
vacy and the new arrival led her to 
a quiet corner of the dining room— 
he listened attentively as Clara told 
him the story of her plight—she was 
crying when she finished and she hid 
her face so that no one could see her. 

“I don’t blame you for crying,” 
Mr. Barrett’s voice sounded hard. “lI 
most certainly do not—I didn’t 
think that there were any more of 
those snakes left, Mrs. Engel—and I 
think I can help you. I know I am 
anxious to. Please tell me where 
your husband is employed.” 

Clara gave him the information. 

“Now,” he said, “you just go home 
and forget about this until we come 
to see you—I’ll have to talk this 
problem over with my superiors and 
tonight when your husband gets 
home—we will be there.” 

Clara’s steps had lagged on her 
way to the hotel—now she felt so ut- 
terly different—was she walking on 
air—a ray of hope—just a ray— 
but— 

* * * 

Jonathan Hearn, Vice - President 
and Treasurer of the Wektern Elec- 
tric Co., was much surprised to have 
Mr. Barrett as a visitor—was more 
surprised at the nature of the visit— 
his vanity seemed to have 
touched. 

“A credit union?” he asked. “A 
loan company in my plant? Why, I 
think that my employees are being 
paid enough to keep them out of 
debt. I won’t have anyone working 
for me who can’t leave well enough 
alone and live within his means.” 


been 


The credit union organizer did not 
lose hope at this unreasonable line of 
thought. “You aren’t by any chance 
thinking of firing every man in your 
factory, are you? That’s a peculiar 
point of view you have there, Mr. 
Hearn. I'll guarantee you that at 
least 75° of the men are in debt 
today and that 75° of that number 
are borrowing or will borrow in the 
near future from usurious money 
lenders. Let us say that your em- 
ployee has contracted to pay $10 per 
month. In that case, if he has had 
need to buy three items—he must 
pay $30 per month, which amounts 
deducted from his earnings, is quite 
a load to carry. Now, take the same 
man when he is a member of a credit 
union. He will first figure out how 
much money he needs to buy that 
new coat for his wife—clothes for 
the children and possibly a suit for 
himself. Let us say that the total 
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amount of his expenses will be $100. 
A loan of $100 from the credit un- 
ion will enable him to pay cash for 
his necessities and probably receive 
discounts for these cash payments 
that will surely save him some money 
and as far as repaying— it all goes 
to one place. $10 a month would eas- 
ily cover it—and the interest charges 
—the highest rate is 1% a month 
figured on unpaid balances only— 
very low in comparison to the high 
rates of interest charged by most 
loan companies and the 300 and 
500°. charged by the usurious money 
lenders. 

Mr. Hearn had sat through all this 
very patiently and Mr. Barrett could 
see that the talk had been convinc- 
ing. 

“Go ahead, Mister,” Jonathan 
Hearn rose to shake the hand of the 
credit union organizer. ‘‘You have 
my permission to start a credit un- 
ion here. There is a lot of good 
sound logic in your statements.” 

The enthusiasm which the employ- 
ees of the Wektern Electric Co. 
showed in organizing their credit un- 
ion was pleasing to both their em- 
ployer and the organizer and it was 
not long before the organization was 
on a self-sustaining basis. 





Although the convention was over 

Joseph Barrett had remained in 
the city and one morning he received 
a telephone call at his hotel which 
sent him hurrying to Mr. Hearn’s of- 
fice. 

“Glad you got here,” Mr. Hearn 
said. “I wonder if you will help us 
out of this little difficulty—I know 
that you are interested. I believe you 
have met Mr. Engel before this. Well, 
he was one of our first credit union 
borrowers but it doesn’t seem to have 
done him much good. Suppose you 
tell Mr. Barrett all about it, Harry.” 

The downcast appearance which 
Harry Engel had almost lost with 
the advent of the credit union reap- 
peared as he spoke now. 

“Mr. Barrett—those men I spoke 
to vou about before—they refuse to 
accept the money I owe them. I bor- 
rowed it from the credit union to pay 
them off—but they won’t take any- 
thing but the interest and that is 
mounting higher each time. They 
have also promised me another beat- 
ing if I ever try to pay off again.” 

Barrett was amazed. Here was the 
evil of usury in its worst form. His 
mind struggled for a plan to meet 
the condition. 

“Tf I remember correctly,” he sud- 
denly said, “you told me that these 
usurious money lenders had threat- 
ened to injure the members of your 
family if you did not pay—is that 
right? And you were told that the 
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boss had left those instructions too? 
Well—in that case—it’s the boss we 
must get to. Now listen to this: 
When the collector of your interest 
payments shows up this time—you 
must refuse to pay him—remember 
that now—refuse to pay him.” 

It was pay day again at the Wek- 
tern plant and as each man received 
his pay envelope he walked over to 
another window which was marked 
“CREDIT UNION” and paid an in- 
stallment on his loan or on the shares 
he had purchased. As soon as Harry 
Engel had made his payment—he 
walked briskly out of the building— 
he looked warily around him—yes 
there on the corner was the “Bruis- 
er.”” Harry’s heart skipped a beat. 
He turned and walked over to his 
collector who led him to the half- 
deserted part of the grounds where 
these transactions always took place. 

“All right,” the Bruiser said. 
“Come across—$17 for the boss and 
$3 for me this time—that’s twenty. 
Let’s have it.” 

“You—you’re not going to get it,” 
Harry stammered. 

Harry looked around him—where 
was Mr. Barrett—would his plan 
work—he felt the rough fingers of 
the Bruiser on his collar. 

“What did you say?” the Bruiser 
shook him roughly. 

“You're not getting any 
money from me!” Harry 
shouted. 

The Bruiser’s fist smashed against 
his victim’s face and Harry fell heav- 
ily. But suddenly he looked up to see 
Mr. Barrett—there were two police- 
men with him—they had the Bruiser 
now—they were not handling him 
very tenderly either. 


more 
almost 


The credit union organizer lifted 
iiarry to his feet. “Come along with 
Mr. Barrett said. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Engel, that you had to be hurt 
again—but I’m thinking that this is 
the beginning of the end for your 
friend here.” 

The third degree methods em- 
ployed by the police on the Bruiser, 
whose courage had failed him with 
the odds against him—as seems al- 
ways the case with these lawless in- 
dividuals—succeeded in furthering 
Mr. Barrett’s plans. 

A signed confession from the 
Bruiser had indicated who the boss 
of the organization really was and it 
was with a feeling of high 
that Harry rushed home to 
his wife that the 
lender had been 
charges. 

“Clara dear,” he cried. ‘‘We’re 
free—we'’re free. The police judge 
has promised me that our tormentors 


us.” 


elation 
inform 
usurious money 
indicted on several 
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are going to have a long vacation and 
that we will have no further worries 


from them and it’s all due to you 
Clara—you did it all by yourself 
honey.” 

The tears in Clara’s eyes were 


tears of joy this time—she wanted to 
say something but she seemed to be 
all choked up—she couldn’t remem- 
ber when she had been so happy be- 
fore. 

“Harry,” she finally said, “‘you’re 
giving me all the credit—but I only 
did a small thing—the big things 
were done by the CREDIT UNION 

and we must always be thankful 
that such a marvelous thing exists.” 
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LOAN PROTECTION Insurance 


FOR YOUR CREDIT UNION... 


A LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA 


of many actually received by the Cuna 





Mucual Society, tells the story 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
heck in the amount of $ to cover the 
iccount of disabled. We are very 
much pleased with the manner in which this 
case was handled whic h « - 8 truly a revela 
tion in insurance, and you may be assured 
that this credit union fully appreciates the 
service which the Cuna Mutual Society stands 
ready to give whenever needed 


’ 1 
Very Simcereiy yours, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


ANATION-WIDE CREDIT 
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What is the 
CUNA MUTUAL 


The Cuna Mutual Society is 
a Wisconsin Mutual Life Insur 


ance Company. operating under 
the supervision of the state In 
irance Commissioner It was 
organized for the sole purpose 
of providing thi added service 
bor redit uni aft ated with 
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Our Advertising Manager 


FTER much prayerful considera- 

tion, patient investigation and 
long thought, we have retained as 
Manager of Advertising for the 
BRIDGE, J. E. West of Chicago. Mr. 
West is the Vice President of the 
magazine Tide; he has a long and 
very successful career in the adver- 
tising business. He represents suc- 
cessful publications and he has im- 
plicit faith in the future possibilities 
of the BRIDGE. Mr. West is a member 
of the CUNA Credit Union, and an 
enthusiastic believer in the credit 
union and what it stands for; he 
shares our faith in the future of the 
BRIDGE and we are proud and happy 
to introduce to BRIDGE readers our 
fellow credit unionist J. E. West who 
now undertakes the next step of our 
program—the development of adver- 
tising We shall work together in 
building up a legitimate advertising 
campaign 
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Shooting the Rapids 


(Continued from page 20) 

was a formidable problem. A sand- 
bar with a good supply of driftwood 
was ideal. A spot for sleeping was a 
matter of individual choice. McKee 
bedded down in the sand. Stark tried 
the sand the first night, but a wind 
came up and blew his bed full, so 
after that he was always found sleep- 
ing on a rock ledge. 

Accustomed to working in more ac- 
cessible locations the geologists early 
in their trip gave little thought to 
where they laid their sampling ham- 
mers. It wasn’t long until there was 
a serious dearth of hammers. When 
a rapids was passed there was no 
returning for forgotten tools. The 
shortage became so acute that an 
enterprising boatman jokingly posted 
a sign in camp “Geological hammers 
for sale—$250.00 each.”’ The idea was 
good, but he couldn’t p:oduce a ham- 
mer for twice that price. So when the 
boats were loaded, a cry went up “All 
hammers in?” 

With a few exceptions all the rap- 
ids were shot in the 280-mile trip. 
It was not considered advisable to 
risk the boats in Lava Falls rapids 
and that was the only portage made. 
In six of the worst stretches, the 
boats were “lined,” or steered 
through the rapids with ropes held 
by members of the crew who waded 
out into the marrow-chilling water 
up to their armpits. Life-preservers 
were worn when lining boats and 
shooting rapids, not only for safety 
in case a man was sucked into the 
swirling current, but also for addi- 
tional warmth. Other than the boats, 
life-preservers were probably the 
most useful piece of equipment. When 
not otherwise used, they served as 
excellent seat cushions during quiet 
stretches of water, and at night, sup- 
plemented blankets. 

On the twentieth of November, the 
boats were moored at Diamond Creek 
just above Lake Mead, the body of 
water impounded by Boulder Dam. 
Thus far the trip had been routine 
work of navigating rapids and col- 
lecting geological data. At Diamond 
Creek, however, much to the surprise 
of the scientists, a lone boatman 
came paddling down the river and 
beached his craft alongside their 
boats. It was ‘“Buzz’’ Holmstrum 
operating a “one-man” expedition. 
Holmstrum had come alone more than 
a thousand miles from Greenriver, 
Wyo. Equipped with a life-preserver 
and wearing a heavy beard, he was 
an impressive sight floating down the 
stream. Dr. Campbell radioed “he 
looked like a man out of the past.” 


(Continued on page 
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COPY 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Bridge published monthly at Madison, Wisconsin, for October 1, 1937. 
State oF Wisconsin, | 
County or Dane j 


> SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid personally appeared Roy F. Bergengren, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Bridge and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business managers are 


Publisher—Credit Union National Association, 142 E. Gilman Street, Managing Editor—Roy F. Bergengren, 142 E. Gilman St., Madison, Wis 

__ Madison, Wis. 

Editor—Roy F. Bergengren, 142 E. Gilman St., Madison, Wis Business Manager—Thomas W. Doig, 142 E. Gilman St., Madison, Wis 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 


vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 


Credit Union National Association, 142 E. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. A Wisconsin non-stock, charitable corporation, composed of 43 state 
leagues of credit unions. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is 40,000 


Signed) ROY F. BERGENGREN 
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We still have a supply of the attractive two-color posters we 
offered for sale some time ago. These posters, six in number, 
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each illustrate an important phase of Credit Union activity and > Save Your TG actit bY 
are available in two convenient sizes. 19 x 24 (large size). wo tt oe aaceeate LOOT 


10 x 14 (small size). 


To help advertise your Credit Union we are offering these 
colorful posters at a moderate price of $1.00 for a set of 6 
(large size) and $.75 for 6 (small size). 


Put your Credit Union on the map with the finest kind of advertising. 


For Hecounting Forms write 


es LLL Vy 
CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE Y 
142 East Gilman Street, Madison, Wisconsin g 

Please send me sets of posters (post paid) at $ per set. 

[] Money enclosed. [] Bill me later. 

COOPERATIVE 7 ux... jj 
7 Yj 
q Credit Union WY 
142 EAST GILMAN STREET % Street City Y 
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By AL LOWE 
The LOWE Down 


ECIL B. DeMille’s latest is a wow 

if you like DeMille spectacles. 
It’s called “Wells Fargo” and has to 
do with the history of the pioneer 
fast express company. Like most of 
the historical motion pictures, it 
jumps over the years as a ten-ton 
truck would pass over a couple of peb- 
bles on a cement highway, but the 
continuity of the story is not too 
badly broken in the process. 

There are three actors in the show, 
and they’re pretty much on a par. 
The first is Frances Dee who does an 
excellent job as the prim and sweet 
Southern belle. Bob Burns is amus- 
ing aided and abetted by the best and 
most Indianish Indian I have ever 
seen, a little sour-puss whose entire 
speech in the show is limited to an 
occasional “ugh’’. 

Joel McCrea takes the part of the 
hero and does only a fair job. No- 
bility is a fine virtue, but Mr. McCrea 
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@ Lower Left — Para- 
mount’s Shirley Ross in 
“The Big Broadcast of 
1938” 


@ Left — Mary Carlisle 
Hiding Behind Bing 
Crosby in “Doctor Rhy- 
thm” 


carries it a little too far to be con- 
vincing—even in the movies. 

They say that Lou Gehrig is having 
his troubles out in Hollywood. He’s 
handsome, strong, masculine — in 
fact, he seems to have everything that 
is becoming to the screen cowboy, 
but in spite of all this, Lou has his 
troubles when he gets on the unfa- 
miliar back of a horse. He’s been on 
his own two feet too long. 

Do you remember Evelyn Brent in 
the days of silent pictures? She’s 
back in the business, and it looks as 
though she will be the first player in 
the silents to stage a real “come 
back”. Once a star, she started over 
again at the bottom as an extra and 
worked into a role in a western. She 
got one better assignment after an- 
other until recently she was given the 
second lead in “Tip Off Girls”. Al 
Lowe’s vote is cast for Miss Brent 
for sheer courage and determination. 

I’ve saved this remark for the last 
paragraph, for once again I want to 
find out if you’re reading this page 
or whether it’s just excess baggage in 
The BripGe. When I made an appeal 
a few months ago, we received lots 
of reviews, but now they've let up 
again. I repeat the offer—five dol- 
lars for the best review submitted be- 
fore March fifth and three dollars for 
the second best. It’s as easy as that. 
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The Buccaneer 


Whether or not “The Buccaneer” 
is historically accurate has been the 
question of considerable discussion 
both among movie-goers and critics, 
and from all I can find out, it is much 
more accurate than would appear. 
There are some points, such as the 
actual presence of pirate Jean La- 
Fitte at the battle of New Orleans, 
which would seem debatable, but in 
such a case we should certainly 
stretch a point for the movie for the 
sake of greater interest. After all, 
a movie is good only as it is enter- 
taining. During the battle of New 
Orleans, the picture depicts the Brit- 
ish troops going into action like a 
drill team. It looks remarkably stupid 
as they march to the attack in close 
packed lines, keeping step although 
the Americans are shooting them 
down in droves from behind barri- 
cades, 

And yet that’s exactly how they did 
it. It’s the answer to the failure of 
the British in this country, and they 
never seemed to get over the Euro- 
pean method of fighting. That method 
would have been feasable had it been 
used by both forces, but unfortun- 
ately our ancestors hid behind trees, 
a less brave but more effective method 
of fighting learned from the Indians. 


@ Color — American Warships Bombard 
Jean LaFitte’s Men in the “Buccaneer” 


@ Rochelle Hudson relaxes on a Back- 
Rest Designed to Keep Her Clothes Un- 
wrinkled 


The picture, itself, is another ex- 
cellent spectacle backed up by some 
of the best acting I’ve seen recently. 
Frederic March was the _ perfect 
choice for the handsome, reckless 
Jean LaFitte while Hungarian new- 
comer Franciska Gaal played on the 
heartstrings as the little Dutch maid. 
Tops was Akim Tamaroff, a homely 
but likable old pirate, a dead-eye with 
his cannon. Andy Jackson, on the 
other hand, wasn’t too impressive, 
but fortunately the show didn’t need 
him. 

Notable was the realistic scene in 
which the American warships bom- 
barded the pirates as they rowed out 
to the ships in their small boats ex- 
pecting to be received as allies and 
fellow Americans. The accurate 
marksmanship of the American gun- 
ners would appear slightly over- 
drawn, and yet the scene is rather 
horrible in its realism. Another good 
shot—Akim Tamaroff making futile 
love in his clumsy way to Franciska 
Gaal. 


Conquest 


Five dollars this month to Kather- 
ine E. Graham of Des Plaines, IIli- 
nois, for an excellent review of a fine 
picture. The picture is a little old, 
but I expect that lots of you have yet 
to see it. 

“Garbo makes her picture for 
1938! Three cheers for Garbo! Be- 
cause she refuses to become one of 
the Hollywood mob with a private life 
like a looking glass, Garbo has re- 
ceived some of the most unfavorable 
publicity in screen history. Because 
she has demanded that she be allowed 
to live her own private life just like 
anyone in any profession she has an- 
noyed many of the sugar-tongued 
publicity writers of well known syn- 
dicates. 

Garbo scores one of the greatest 
triumphs in cinema history in the 
story of the Polish Countess who sac- 
rificed everything for the freedom of 
her country, only to find a heart 
breaking love for the “little em- 
peror”’. 

Charles Boyer shares honors with 
Garbo as Napoleon and rises to new 
heights that will put him in a class 
with Paul Muni for characterization. 
Many think that Boyer stole the pic- 
ture from Garbo but anyone who sees 
it should note that Garbo gives him 
scene after scene just as she did 
Robert Taylor in “Camille” and John 
Gilbert in “Queen Christina.” 
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The new name for this section of 
The BRIDGE was suggested by Mr. 
J.6. Morrissey of Denver, Colorado. 
The name is most appropriate, since 
as it suggests, this department is a 
forum of photos. Thanks to all our 
readers who submitted suggestions 


Photographing Birds 
By E. M. JORDAN 


RE YOU one of those summertime 
fans who bundles away his cam- 
era upon the approach of winter and 
doesn’t dust it off again until the fol- 
lowing spring? If you're guilty, 
you're just living half the year. And 
don’t come back with “What do you 
think I am, an eskimo? And even if 
I was there’s nothing to photograph 
other than blank looking houses and 
snow dirty with soot.” 
No, Mr. Camera Fan, even as you 
read there are thousands of subjects 








begying to be recognized and repro- 
duced through the lens of your own 
camera. They’re just waiting for you, 
and here’s one idea—a way in which 
you can get your subjects to come 
right to your window to be “shot”. 
Whether you live in the city, the coun- 
try or the North Pole, whether your 
house is a mansion or a log cabin, 
it’s a very simple matter to fasten a 
little wooden shelf to your window 
ledge and sprinkle bread crumbs over 
it. Then just focus your camera 
through a slight opening in the win- 
dow drapes and wait for your visit- 
ors. 





They won't be long in arriving. 
Soon there will be birds of all shapes 
and sizes feeding from your free 
lunch counter. Although they will be 
timid at first, in a little while they 
will realize that something separates 
them from you, and then you can 
open the drapes and sit close to the 
window. A word of warning, Don't 
make any sudden or unexpected 
moves or your feathered guests will 
be frightened away. 


The Camera 


Your camera? What’s in a camera? 
Whether it costs one dollar or five 
hundred is only incidental. What 
counts is how you use it. You should 
liken your camera to your own eyes. 
It can and will see through glass and 
the picture result will be just as 
good as though the glass was not 
present. If you own a camera which 
will accomodate a little gadget known 
as a “portrait attachment”, which can 
be bought very cheaply, you can get 
closer to your subjects and, of course, 
get larger images. Again your cam- 
era should be likened to the eye, but 
this time to the bird’s rather than 
the human eye. The human eye sees 
things in full size due to our ability 
to compare and judge perspective. 
But a camera sees on a smaller scale 
as does a bird flying high in the air. 
As he looks down on an object far 
below, it simply looks small, for there 
are no immediate objects with which 
those on the ground can be compared. 
In other words, the result is a pure 
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physical image in which the mind 
takes little part. And so, the camera 
records a purely physical image, one 
much smaller than you actually see 
with your eyes. But the closer you 
get to the object, the larger the image 
recorded by your camera just as the 
object on the ground appears larger 
as the bird flies down toward it. 


Close-Ups 


However, most cameras will not 
take good pictures if you get too close 
to your subject, and that’s where the 
portrait attachment comes in handy. 
It will allow you to get good close-ups, 
but if you haven’t an attachment, 
don’t let that stop you. The main 
thing is to learn your camera, and 
know just what it will do, how close 
you can place it to an object without 
obtaining a blurred result. It’s like 
knowing your automobile and just 
how much of a hill she’ll take in high 
gear or how quickly the brakes will 
bring it to a stop. 

Any old camera will photograph 
your winter guests. The picture of 
the bird appearing on this page was 
taken with a cheap camera almost ten 
years old. This little fellow was a 
regular customer at my boarding 
house, but he was fussy. He prefer- 
red nuts, and on this particular oc- 
casion I caught him sulking because 
the bill of fare consisted only of bread 
crumbs. Just one more word of 
warning. Unless you are very for- 
tunate you will be bothered with the 
English sparrow. The little vaga- 
bond of the streets will drive your 
more welcome guests away and gob- 
ble up all the crumbs, but you can 
pull a fast one on him. Just put a 
little food table out in the yard or 
at another window put on it corn or 
some coarse food which is preferable 
to him. Then he'll stay with the 
coarser food while your prettier and 
more welcome guests will come flock- 
ing to the spot with the more deli- 
cate menu. Then everybody will be 
satisfied, and I am sure you'll get 
some pictures which will delight you. 

Next month we'll talk about tak- 
ing pictures indoors, 
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The Pictures 


First of all, we have a letter from 
G. A. Hartman of Irvington, New 
Jersey, and he tells us that the Ele- 
phant Hotel appearing last month is 
still in existence at Margate City. It 
was moved there from Coney Island 
about forty years ago. Thanks a lot, 
Mr. Hartman. 

The pictures this month, starting 
at the lower left hand corner and 
reading up, across the top and down, 
are as follows: 


1. The bird picture is by E. M. 
Jordan and is explained in his ar- 
ticle for the month. 

2. Polar Bear—taken by Creighton 
Cory of Belleville, Illinois, with a 19 
year old No. 2 Brownie. 

3. CCC Mess Hall—taken by Mrs. 
Thomas Hove, Minneapolis, Minn- 
esota. 

4. Game—by A. L. Kmetz of Par- 
co, Wyoming. Taken with a No. 1A 
Ansco. 

5. Muddy—by Lloyd M. Wheeler of 
Kansas City, Missouri, of his niece 
Frances Jane Wheeler. 

6. Dust Storm—taken by 16 year 
old Virgil Weaver who printed the 
picture himself. 

7. Pals—taken by Mrs. O. H. Kra- 
mer of Beloit, Wisconsin. 

8. Coon Dogs—taken by V. M. 
Johnson of Decatur, Illinois. 

9. Rhythm—An excellent shot by 
Helga Petersen of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

10. Horse-Laff—An amusing photo 
by L. A. Grenewaelder of Union City, 
Missouri. 

11. Expression—taken with a Con- 
tax camera by Richard Cox of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 











We are forced to make a new 
rule due to the increasing popu- 
larity of this page and our lim- 
ited personnel. After this month, 
pictures printed on this page will 
not be returned. Other pictures 
submitted will not be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped 
envelope is enclosed with the pic- 
ture when it is submitted. 


_ — 



































LITTLE SON 


scratched his 


Berner nose indus- 

triously—really about the only 
thing he ever did industriously—and 
yawned impolitely in Little Son’s 
face. 

“As I was saying,” he muttered, 
“a credit union has only one officer 
who receives a salary, and that’s the 
treasurer. All the rest do their work 
just ‘cause they're interested in cred- 
it unions and ‘cause they want to 
help them succeed. Of course the 
Treasurer has to be interested most 
of all. 

“Gee, they must be fine men to 
work so hard for nothing!” Little Son 
burst out. 

“If | were to philosophize, I’d say 
that that’s the way to get the most 
fun out-a things, to do them ’cause 
you want to, not because you’re paid 
for doing them,” declared Barney 
thoughtfully. “Kids should go to the 
store for their moms ‘cause they 
want to help and not jus’ for the 
nickel or dime she gives them. 

“Well, this treasurer works very 
hard, and it takes up a lot of his time, 
seein’ that the credit union is run 
right, so he has to be on the job all 
the time. That often leaves him lit- 
tle time to make a living any other 
way, so he has to be paid for his 
work. 

“It must take some man to do all 
that,” declared Little Son. 


“Yes, and one who thinks a lot of 
the credit union idea,” Barney said. 
“He must also be earnest, hard-work- 
ing, full-of-pep, and honest. An’ 
then of course he must be able to keep 
all the money matters of the union 
in apple-pie order. Every penny has 
to be taken care of so that not one 
is lost. 


“He’s got to learn the business as 
it grows so that when it’s a big or- 
ganization, like the CUNA CUB pops 
and moms belong to, he’ll have every- 
thing running smoothly.” 
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Cuna Cubs : 


by 
URSA MAJOR 


“He must be the head guy then,” 
added Little Son, 

“Well, he’s the head guy in his 
credit union, but you know there are 
lots and lots of credit unions. They’re 
all organized in a National Associa- 
tion, and I’m going to Madison be- 
fore next month and have a talk with 
the big chief so I can tell you all 
about the national movement.” 


And all Little Son could say was 
Boy, oh boy!” 








A Message From Barney 


Barney has an important mes- 
sage for you CUNA Cubs this 
month. Here he is to give it: 
“Hello, bovs and girls, I’ve got a 
little request to make, and just as 
soon as I scratch my ear I'll give 
it to you.” (Barney scratches) 
| “There, I feel better, Now! Well, 
| I was wonderin’ if some of you | 
kids wouldn’t like to help Little 
Son and me get up this column so 
it’d have just what you want in 
it. So send in those questions 
about credit unions that have 
been botherin’ you and I'll see 
that you are answered. In other 
words, what would you like to 
read in this column each month?” 

Write: Barney, c/o The Brince, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

















Something Different! 
A Drawing Contest 


ARKEN! All you Cuna Cub ar- 
tists, for here’s a contest every 
single one of you can enter. And 
what fun it’ll be to see your very own 
drawing on the CUNA CUB page. All: 
you have to do is to send in those 
sketches, or pencil drawings of: 

1. Abraham Lincoln—with his full, 
black beard. 

2. George Washington — with 
white wig and kind face, or 

3. A sketch of the small log cabin, 
tucked away down in the hills of 
Kentucky, in which Abraham Lin- 
coln was born. 

It’s always the “best man wins.” 
So get out your pencil and see what 
you can do. 

Prizes will be $1.00 each for the 
three best drawings. 





The Winners 


Here are the winners who sent in 
the best New Years resolutions. The 
first one comes from Gloria Joyce 
Meyer, E-2 Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital, Madison, Wisconsin. She’s 
going to be in the hospital for quite 
a while, and I think it would be aw- 
fully nice for you other Cuna Cubs 
to write her and wish her a speedy 
recovery and send her a picture of 
yourself. Let’s show her how many 
new friends she has in the Cuna Cubs. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dear Ursa Major: 

Here is my try for a prize. I cannot 
write a letter because all I have is 
cards here. My resolution is that I will 
try not to cry or get lonesome for home 
so I will get well soon. 

I may be here for 6 or 8 months. 
Both my legs are in casts from my 
knees down to my feet, and they some- 
times pain me. I have my bank in the 
hospital with me, and daddy gives me 
5 cents every week. I have my bank al- 
most full. Can you come to see me as 
you live here in Madison? 

Your friend, 
GLORIA JOYCE MEYER. 
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First entries in the pet show—Left to right are O. L. and Verde Lee Hunt’s Spitz dog “Tag”; Elaine Sellin’s goose “Barney”; 
The Hunt’s Persian cat “Jerry”; Norma Jean Williams’ dog “Jill”; Merton and Don Kramer’s pigeons. 


So all of you write to Gloria, and 
just as soon as I can, I’m going to 
visit her. 

Another dollar goes to Morris 
Musig of Salt Lake City, Utah. He 
writes, “I resolve this year to save 
more of my allowance so that when | 
am of age, I will be able to serve on 
a mission for the L. D. C. Church that 
I belong to, and also have enough 
money to go to the University.” 


The third dollar goes to Helen and 
Marcellus Eckert of Columbia, IIli- 
nois for this resolution. ‘We resolv- 
ed that we would not make a resolu- 
tion on any special thing, except that 
should we be required to do any- 
thing, we would do it and continue to 
do it until we were told otherwise, 
and not wait until New Years to be- 
gin or quit doing that particular 
thing.” 


That sounds a little complicated, 
but the idea is swell. I received lots 
of other good resolutions, and it was 
very hard to pick the best ones. Hon- 
orable mention to Norma Williamson, 
Marion Schaub, Frances Korda, Jane 
3rewer, Patricia Craig, Phyllis Cun- 
ningham, Barbara Mae Meyer and 
Donald Smith. 





Ursa Major's Pet Show 


E DON’T seem to have gotten un- 
der way yet in our pet show. 
You CUNA Cubs must have lots and 
lots of pets, and I promised to an- 
nounce the prizes this month so here 
they are. 
Pedigreed Dog— 

First prize—three dollars; 

prize—two dollars. 
Mongrel Dog— 

First prize—three dollars; second 

prize—two dollars. 
Other pets— 

First prize—three dollars; second 

prize—two dollars. 

Six prizes! And every one of them 
worth winning. You can use the 
money to join the credit union and 
start a nice savings account so you’ll 
have a little money when you get 
older. All you have to do is send in 
a picture of your pet, stating its 
name, and if it’s a dog whether or 
not it has a pedigree. The contest 
is for CUNA Cub members only. 
Send your picture to Ursa Major’s 
Pet Show, The BRIDGE, Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin. Let’s 
make this one grand Pet Show! 


second 


Two Pioneer Presidents 


IANTS on the earth come in the 
form of redwood trees, such as 
those we find far out in the West. 
But there are also giants of men 
men who accomplish great things 
during their lives and lead their fol- 
lowers to increased happiness. 

Such men were our two greatest 
Americans — Abraham Lincoln and 
the “Father of Our Country”, George 
Washington. Both were born in the 
month of February, and both grew 
to be leaders of this country. 

Tall, brave Indians, their red skins 
glistening in the sun, still stalked 
through wooded paths when George 
Washington came to the White House 
as President. 

The men of his day wore satin and 
silk knee-breeches and their beauti- 
ful ladies swept across colonial floors 
in flowing dresses. Ah, yes, it was 
a gay period in our history and one 
in which much history was made, and 
the strong foundations for our pres- 
ent government laid. 

Washington, born in Virginia on 
February 22, 1732, was brought up 
on a farm, just as Lincoln was. And 
just so did the two boys study sur- 


Haese, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 4. Don and Merton Kramer, Waterloo, Iowa; 5. Robert Preston, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 6. Mary 
Ann and Vida Mae Cole, Donora, Pennsylvania; 7. John Davis, Jr., and Robert Davis, Gary Indiana; 8. E. Lynne Pfeiffer, Racine, 
Wisconsin; 9. Louis and Richard Baylog, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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veying while young lads, Why, when 
Washington was only 16 years old, 
not much older than many of you, he 
was appointed public surveyor. 

In contrast to the rich happiness 
of Washington's early life was the 
drab poverty of Abraham Lincoln. 
He was born in a log cabin down in 
Kentucky on February 12. Lincoln 
was only seven when his mother died. 
All during his life he had to labor 
hard in order that he could study. He 
didn’t have the fine opportunity to 
yo to school, and to learn, that boys 
and girls today enjoy. 

Instead he worked hard for every- 
thing he wanted. Why he was even 
known as “The Rail Splitter” because 
he would split so many rails to earn 
money for clothes or books. Once he 
cut four cords of wood to pay for a 
piece of a book which told of Wash- 
ington’s life. This precious book he 
read nights by the light of a candle. 

In 1860 this lanky figure of a man 
entered the White House as Presi- 
dent, but it was only a short five 
vears later that Lincoln was killed 
while attending a theater. 

Our country lost much when these 
two men died, but they left us a 
splendid heritage for boys and girls 
to live up to. They taught us to work 
hard, just for the fun of it or if we 
want something badly; and they 
taught us not to live for ourselves 
alone—not to be selfish when some- 
one else wants what we have. 

All boys and girls can grow up to 
be giants, if they follow in the plainly 
marked footsteps of these two pio- 
neers! 


Correspondence Column 


HE FOLLOWING members want to 

receive letters from other mem- 
bers and will answer the letters they 
receive. You can have lots of fun 
writing to fellow Cuna Cubbers in 
other parts of the country, swapping 
ideas and hobbies. 

Helen Gunn, Rural Route No. 3, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Helen is 9 years 
old and would like to trade stamps. 

Winona Carpenter, 3109 East 19th 
Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri. Wi- 
nona is in the 4th grade. She likes 
to tap dance, read and speak pieces in 
school. 

Patricia Craig, 2988 Collingwood, 
Detroit, Michigan. Patricia is 13 and 
her hobbies are microscopy, chemis- 
try, nature study, and collecting 
stamps and shells. 

Norma Jean Williams, 306 Ninth 
Street, Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 
Norma is 9 and very anxious to hear 
from other members. 

Kathryn Marie Arnold, 134 Ar- 
kansas Street, Harbor View, Ohio— 
Box 43. Kathryn is 10 and in the 
fifth grade in school. She is a girl 
scout and a member of the 4-H Club, 
collects stamps, plays the clarinet in 
her school band and likes to ice skate. 

And here are the names which ap- 
peared in this column last month in 
case you didn’t see last month’s 
BRIDGE: Gloria Joyce Meyer, E-2 
Wisconsin General Hospital, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Priscilla Holmes, 
6219 North Newcastle Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Mary Grace Thirsk, Fruita, Col- 
orado; Dorothy Jane Sass, 3606 Jack- 


How To Join the CUNA Cubs 


First there are just a few rules for our Club although there are no dues. 

(1) We are going to join Pop’s credit union if we can get in and save 
some of our pennies after we get a Club bank. 

(2) We are going to read our own page in the BRIDGE and send pictures 
in when we have good ones and write each other once in a while through 
our own Postoffice which is CUNA Cub Postbox, c/o The BripGE, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


In these letters we'll tell what we like to do, about our games 


and our vacations, etc., and get acquainted. 

To Join; get a postcard and copy the following words. We would advise 
you to cut out this application and mail it in but Pop wouldn’t want you to 
cut his copy of the BRIDGE, he likes it too well. Address the card to CUNA 


Cub Postbox, ¢ 


o The BRIDGE, Madison, Wisconsin. 


I WANT TO JOIN THE CUNA CUBS! 


I want to join the CUNA Cubs. This is my application. I understand that 
I will receive (1) a membership button; (2) a book of rules, and (3) a penny 


savings bank. 


My name is 


Address 


The Credit Union in my family is the 


The kids call me 


32 


_ _._...Credit Union 


I was born on 


man Road, Toledo, Ohio; Maybelle 
Elizabeth Arnold, 134 Arkansas St., 
Harbor View, Ohio. 

So remember, if you want to write 
to other CUNA Cubs, just write and 
tell Ursa Major about it, and your 
name will appear in this column the 
next month. 





Shooting the Rapids 


(Continued from page 24) 

“I did it for adventure,” said 
Holmstrum, when asked the reason 
for his trip. “I read Kolb brothers’ 
book telling of their two trips. The 
more I thought about it, the more 
determined I was to make the trip 
myself. I was scared all the time, 
but after I started, I couldn’t turn 
back. I had to keep my self-respect. 
When I was in quiet stretches of 
water and had time to think, it was 
lonesome and depressing, but when | 
hit the rapids, I didn’t have time to 
think—I was much too busy. I’ve 
boated on every bad river in the Unit- 
ed States but the Colorado is the 
worst I ever tackled. I’ve had enough 
—I wouldn’t try it again.” Holm- 
strum adopted the name “Buzz” he 
explained because his real name 
might make people think he was “‘sis- 
sy.” Imagine a “sissy” soloing down 
one of the world’s toughest streams. 
What a man! 


When Holmstrum overtook the 
scientific party, he was about out of 
supplies. He had one can of “roast 
beef hash” and still one bad stretch 
of water to negotiate. The scientists 
offered him supplies, but he refused. 
“If I get past that bad water, I’ll have 
enough. I'll eat my can of hash as a 
sort of celebration. If I don’t—well. 
I won’t need anything anyway.” And 
he paddled around a bend and was lost 
to sight. When the scientists passed 
the rapids, there was the empty hash 
can and, painted on a rock, “Barnacle 
Buzz Holmstrum.” The solo-boatman 
had crossed his last hazard. 


As the scientists pulled into the 
placid waters of Lake Mead, they 
were met by a power launch, and, 
figuratively “thumbed” a ride the 
next seventeen miles, towed by the 
power boat, to Pierce’s Ferry, where 
they arrived on the twenty-sixth of 
November. 


Both expeditions were successful— 
one for a thrill, and the other for 
science. But don’t let your enthu- 
siasm get the better of your good 
judgment and come scurrying out, 
armed with a canoe and a pair of 
water wings, to joust with that rug- 
ged old stream. It still has plenty of 
hair on its chest, and your chances of 
success are less than fifty per cent. 
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J HAT WOULD any of us not give could we but 
( ) } meet and converse with Abraham Lincoln. 
Choate described him as he appeared at the 
time of the Cooper Union meeting in New York in Feb 
ruary, 1860. “He appeared in every sense of the word 
like one of the plain people, among whom he loved to be 
counted. At first sight there was nothing impressive 
or imposing about him; his clothing hung awkwardly 
on his giant frame; his face was of a dark pallor, with- 
out the slightest tinge of color; his seamed and rugyed 
features bore the furrows of leadership and strugyle; 
his deep-set eyes looked sad and anxious; his counten 
ance in repose gave little evidence of the brilliant power 
which raised him from the lowest to the highest station 
among his countrymen ,.. When he spoke... he was 
transtormed.” 
Writes Sandburg: “As he strode or shambled into 
a gathering of men he stood out as a special figure for 
men to look at; it was a little as though he had come 
further and on harder roads and therefore had longer 
legs for travelling.”” Said Dennis Hanks of Lincoln, 
the man: “There’s suthin’ peculianson about him.” An 
Alton railroad conductor who had met Lincoln several 
times said of him, “Lincoln never frightened anybody. 


No one was afraid of him. But something about him 





made plain folks feel toward him a good deal as a child 
feels toward his father.”” Joshua Speed, who knew him 
as few other men did, said. “I never saw so gloom) 
and melancholy a face in my life.’”” Notes Lord Charn 
wood: “Not in the severest criticism upon him by 
knowledgeable men that have been unearthed and col- 
lected does the suggestion of petty personal aims or 
anything but unselfish devotion ever find a place. The 
belief that he could be trusted spread among the plain 
people and, given this belief, plain people liked him 
better because he was plain.” He said of himself on 
his way to be inaugurated, “I hold myself without mock 
modesty the humblest of all the individuals who hav 
been elected President of the United States.” Said 
Henry Grady of Lincoln: “He was the first typical 
American. The first who comprehended within himsel! 
all the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and 
grace of this Republic.” 





Such a man was Lincoln. 
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The subscribe-o-meter has filled to ca- 
pacity and exploded with a most wel- 
come and a very loud "BANG!" You 
have been the cause of its explosion, and 
we thank you. We must now construct a 
new subscribe-o-meter with a capacity of 
a quarter of a million and must work un- 
ceasingly to fill it just as rapidly as we 
have filled the old one. The BRIDGE is 
your magazine, and with your support 
we can make it a magazine of which you 
will be proud. In fact, with your con- 
tinued support, we can promise that The 
BRIDGE will become one of the most 
outstanding publications to be found. 


Write Your Cooperation with Subscriptions 
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